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FRANK LESLIE'S esthetical Southron should have considered 

1s ATR NWWCp » him an animal. We can do no better here 
ILLUS TRA ED N EWS! A P ER, than to quote from the German Hegel, who 
oN Foss, Gas, New Yous. says: “Slavery is itself a phase of advance 

FRANK LESLIE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. | from the merely isolated sensual existence (a 
sagen . . | phase of education,) a mode of becoming par- 
NEW YORK, AUGUST 30, 1873 ticipant in a higher morality and the culture 
connected with it. 
tice, for the essence of humanity is Free- 
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dom ; but for this, man must be matured. 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers : : $4.00 @ * : he . 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers - > 2.00 To our Northern eyes, made keen by vicissi- 
Une copy for thirteen weeks 3 1.00 tudes and changes, this unchangeable lite of 


the Sunny South was mysterious and intole- 
rable. To the Southron, who advanced silently 
and slowly, the vice of the system appeared 
. . : gradually. The equable climate, the easy 
wn cage nen hog ts the oldest | <oi], the isolated life, made him, as well as 
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Five copies one year, in one wrapper, to one address, 
$20, with extra copy to person getting up club. 


the negro, what he was. He became at- 
tenuated, and luxurious. Having slaves he 
and when he chose to exert him 
He was 


On Monday, September Ist, loved ease ; 
WILL BE PUBLISHED THE FIRST NUMBER OF | S¢lf, he sought the sports of the turf. 


always liberal in action; he was English in 
FRANK LESLIE’S the- tone of his thought; and his ideas were 
. 
Boys of America. 


sentiments. He never could understand the 
Northerner any more than the Northerner 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 
PRINTED. 


could understand him. They lived in separate 
worlds, equally bigoted, and divided by the 
Potomac. Southron literature was the litera- 
ture of England. The quiet man who smoked 
his cigar in a silence broken only by the 
tinkle of the banjo, miles from the friction of 
neighborly thought, could not appreciate the 
intense antitheses of Emerson, nor the petty 
psalmody of Longfellow. He sought story, 
not new ideas; and if he welcomed Ik 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. Marvel, it was because Marvel touched his 
ter WENTWORTH DILKE, in his| heart and left his opinions free. He read 


SPLENDIDLY 
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‘ Seat 9 Addi ‘ quiz > conser- 
work on “ Greater Britain,” says : Hume, Addison and Guizot, and these conser 
vative writers did not compel him to advance. 
“The Southern planters ei oe, possessed of | Tt probably never occurred to the Southern 
many aristocratic virtues, along with every aristocratic aioe . eee as 
wien, Wat to ent Sienter these Gene olue ‘mene | © ntlemen that the long line of n¢ gro quarters 
whites,’ who, though grossly ignorant, full of insolence, | that flanked his grange was a pestilence in the 
given to the use of the knife and pistol upon the slight- | land, as it probably never entered the mind of 
est provocation, were, until the election of Lincoln to} the Lowell capitalist that the poor girls who 
the Presidency, as completely the rulers of America as . t : : 
v : *k ) 88 2s were cotton-slaves. 
they were afterwards the leaders of the rebellion.”’ flocked is out his spindles wees om . “7 
The Southron still lives, a stranger in his 


Mr. Dilke was a friend of the North during} own land. It is not easy for him to break the 
the war, and in many respects his observations | bonds of the old life, and to jump, ready for 
of American life were honest, truthful and | the fray, into the arena of the new. If we 
philosophical ; but it is remarkable that he} could probe his heart, we would find it as 
always expresses regard for the negro and | genial, as hospitable and as sentimental as it 
contempt for the “ mean white.”” While doing | was in the warm, quiet years gone by. We 
so, he follows Buckle and Spencer in their | would find a man saddened by the shadow of 
belief in the effect of natural laws on human | the cloud that has hung over him since the 
and political development. In climate and| War. He is still half Oriental in his loves and 
soil he finds every excuse for the condition of | hates. The grasp of his hand is gentle ; the 
the negro since the war, but none for that of | sound of his voice is soft; and he is shy of the 
the white man. rush of Northern adventurers for places in 

We quote thus far from a work that is| politics. He is little seen ; but he is the same 
already getting old, because Mr. Dilke’s| genial, sentimental and gentlemanly Southron 
opinions are becoming those of most people | still. Republican government in the South 
belonging to the middle class of England.| has not been such as to make his geniality 
They are as incapable of understanding the| known; nor have the selfish contests of 
South as the people of the Northern States | Kellogg, Scott, and the whole corrupt clique 
are. Misunderstood, the Southron of the past | of Grant's carpet-baggers made him love the 
_ has become an anchorite ; he has withdrawn | North. General Grant has never opened his 

from the sight of the world. mouth with a word that would have touched 

Wendell Phillips used to say that the South | his sentiment and given him a promise of 
was living in the sixteenth century, an era of | respect. There has been no Republican states- 
feudalism, when the relations of men were| manship to dissipate his cloud and to show 
those of baron and serf. This criticism was | him the Old Flag still over his head. 
true ; but was the South to blame? Is the 
South to blame now ? 

The South, from the Potomac to the és ” 
Gulf, is a sub-tropical country, and it was OLD YARDSTICK. 
not easy to subdue her rank soil. It was . yrtacecteag ed of the United States are often 
natural that the full-blooded, adventurous known in Washington by very flippant and 
colonists of the seventeenth century should | familiar nicknames. We might decry the 
welcome the ready hand and acclimated con- | habit of affixing offensive pseudonymes to men 
stitution of the negro to coax the South to| occupying such elevated positions, but we 
yield bread ; and if they gave him his share, | must admit that these names, if inelegant, are 
they probably treated him as justly as they | not always inappropriate. For instance, even 
knew how. That Slavery was and always | while Senator Pomeroy, of Kansas, was thought 
will be obnoxious to men whose selfishness is | by many good men to be an earnest and hon- 
in no wise touched by it ; that in itself Slavery | est reformer, he was known among the habitués 
is intolerable, is true. It is also true that | of the Capitol simply as “Subsidy Pom.” And 
the North owes more to the fact that Slavery | among the well-informed individuals, Senator 
existed in the South than we have ever been | Chandler, of Michigan, though sometimes dig- 
willing to acknowledge. But for the cotton-| nified with the name of “ Old Zack,” is more 
fields of Georgia, the map would hardly show | generally referred to as “Old Yardstick.” 
the location of Manchester, Lowell and Pro-| Chandler’s nickname is not merely descriptive 
vidence. Half the manufactures of the North| of his pursuits previous to his becoming a 
are the joint production of Slavery and the | Senator ; it is an intimation that he ought to 
Tariff. + be still engaged in measuring pieces of tape 

Climate’ is the all-powerful conqueror ; and | and selling rows of pins. Detroit might not 
the South could make out of the cavalier-| have been the happier, but the Senate would 
colonist nothing but a Southron. The equa-! have been saved a part of its disgrace. Still, 
bility of his life made him jealous of| “Old Yardstick” is a representative Senator, 
agitation ; his land yielded readily and luxu-| and in spite of his faults and foibles and weak- 
riantly to the labor of the negro; and no| nesses, not a representative of the worst class 
rigors of climate, such as existed in the North, | among the members of that body. 
compelled in his negro the intellectual activity When Chandler was first elected to the 
that in time made the Northern workingman | Senate, in 1859, a story went the rounds of the 
independent and progressive. The tone of} newspapers that he could neither read nor 
speech of men who went from the North to} write. Literally the story was not true, but 
become the agents of slave-dealing pleased the | figuratively it had a meaning there was no 
Southron, because it did not interfere with his| mistaking. It was the grotesque American 
life. He did not love the men of the North | fashion of saying that an untutored man had 
because he saw that Cotton and the Tariff| been elevated to a position requiring learning 
made them what they were, while the Tariff| and intelligence and intellect. There are 
did not benefit him. He was really a Dr.| people in this country who have never heard 
Francia in a community of ignorant men. In| of Dickens or Thackeray or John Stuart Mill, 
the long-ago, the Dutch had brought him car- | of Hawthorne or Longfellow or Henry C. Carey. 
goes of Africans, who could live on rice and | We seriously believe that Senator Chandler is 
corn, and thereby increase rapidly in num-| one of them. His literary attainments are of 
bers ; and he used those numbers according | the most meagre description, and he has never 
to a law which was natural and inevitable.| pretended to know anything more than is to 
The labor-market—that is, the offering of hun- | be acquired in the daily intercourse of a dry- 
gry negroes—was over-supplied; and a law | goods store in a frontier town. In spite of his 
of nature made Slavery possible, just as neces-| want of learning, however, “Old Yardstick ” 
sarily as in the North the quality of the soil | would make a very respectable figure in the 
and the rigors of the climate tended to make | Senate if he were not an essentially coarse 
the lowest class energetic and free. Thenegro| man belittling a, high place. Senator 
was @ sensuous, superstitious person, and it is| Chandler's conversation is not elevating. 











hardly a matter of wonder that the dreamy,! His topics of speech sometimes call for a 


Slavery is in and for itself 
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flush deeper than that of the rose. His de- | 
merits would make a list longer than the sins 
of the decalogue. But to his lasting honor 


| let it be said that, though Senator Chandler is 


| very rich, he made his money honestly. In | 


this respect his soubriquet is very honorable to 
him. His career in the Senate has been un- 
tainted by even a suspicion of corruption. No 
Crédit Mobilier frauds have ever been traced 
to Senator Chandler. He has never been found 
participating in the plunder of any great jobs. 
His public virtues stand in singular contrast 
to his many vices; and, in comparison with 
other Western Senators Caldwell, Pomeroy, 
Harlan—it is not impossible that history will 
point to him as a model. 

As a public man, Senator Chandler has been 
| noted for two things— extreme zeal in favor of 
a vigorous prosccution of the late war against 
| the seceding States and extreme host lity to 
England. During the rebellion his labors in 
behalf of the soldiers from his State were so 
unselfish that his popularity with his own peo- 
| ple was almost unbounded. His reward has 
| been an unusually long term of service in the 
Senate for a man of his abilities. In the 
Senate his career has been absolutely fruitless. 
It is impossible to point to a single thing which 
he has done. Even his opposition to England 
resulted in nothing. Throughout the negotia- 
tions touching the Washington Treaty and the | 
Geneva Tribunal of Arbitration he had nothing | 
to say which sounded at all like his aforetime | 
fury. Then was his time to go to war with 
England, if ever ; but he kept his mouth sealed 
at the bidding of the Administration, and 
voted as he was expected to vote. Thus it 
will be seen that “ Old Yardstick ”’ sticks close 
to his own cloth. He is always true to his 
party. General Grant, while the party keeps 
him in power, will find Chandler one of his 
most obedient vassals. If the party wills him | 
three terms, Chandler will see init a necessary 
act of justice and gratitude. If the party 
should determine to impeach him for his past 
crime, Chandler would not fail to regard it as 
a sublime act calling for the acquiescence and 
approbation of every true American. In 
short, * Old Yardstick” is a thoroughgoing 
party-man, at once narrow and honest, who 
disgraces the Senate by his ignorance and | 
honors it by his integrity. Among the small | 
men of that body he is great, and he rules in 
the councils of the Republican Party accord- 
ingly. We scarcely know whether to regret 
or to rejoice in his influence, for we recognize 
that, in addition to his former avocation as a 
dealer in drygoods, he would have made a 
good country squire had he not been so vulgar. 
His vices unfit him to become a justice of the 
peace, the lowest of all political places, and yet, 
singularly enough, in this corrupt age his 
virtues have made him a somewhat marked 
figure in the Senate of the United States. 














THE CAUSES OF PARALYSIS. 


HERE appears to be in these latter 
days an extraordinary increase in the 
number of cases of paralysis, especially 
among our distinguished men. Some discount 
should be made from this apparent increase, 
because of the greater energy of the news- 
papers in obtaining facts. Some years ago 
news was collected with difficulty and traveled 
slowly, but now every respectable fire, valu- 
able accident or decent murder is instantly re- 
ported by the telegraph. So the illness of a 
prominent man is made known at once ; the 
cases seem more numerous because the facts 
are more thoroughly and promptly chronicled. 
But, after making all due allowance upon this 
ground, it does seem that paralytic diseases 
are more common than of old. There is a 
long list of their victims. Without difficulty 
we can recall Chief-Justice Chase, Ames, Col- 
fax, Wilson, Morton, Seward, and the list of 
the living or dead can be easily extended by 
the reader. Among business men it is a com- 
mon disease, and we scarcely open a daily 
paper without reading of some new case. It 
has been called “ the complaint of great men 
of late,’ and not without good reason. 

To ascribe the prevalence of paralysis to 
dissipation would be unjust, for dissipation 
was as general in other generations as in this. 
Our fathers were hard drinkers, and if old 
traditions be true, could easily, if they could 
come again, drink their degenerate sons under 
the table. But, perhaps, they drank purer 
liquors in those days, and the adulteration of 
whisky and wines may have a more delete- 
rious effect upon the nervous systems. As for 
tobacco and its injuries, we think that smoking 
and chewing was always a national habit in 
America, and snuff-taking was far more gen- 
eral formerly. Of dissipation of all kinds 
there was probably as much fifty years ago as 
now ; and, besides, many of the persons who 
have been victims of paralysis in late years 
were not dissipated, but were distinguished 
for sobriety and virtue. 

Excessive indulgence, no doubt, frequently 
induces paralysis, but in our opinion its great 
cause is overwork. It may be said that men 
worked as hard in former times as now, but 
we do not believe it. They could not, for they 
had not the opportunities. We can work 
harder because we can work faster, and this 
is especially true of public men. The great 
modern facilities of transportation and com- 
munication are temptations to continuous work 
which an active mind cannot easily resist. In 








old times a journey, for instance, was an im- 
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portant affair; Washington, traveling from 
the capital to New York, would have to devote 
days to the trip alone, and the jolting in a 
family carriage or stage-coach was in itself a 
rest and a change. But Grant can be whirled 
hundreds of miles in a day, and in a campaign 
Henry Wilson could cover ten times as much 
ground, and make ten times as many political 
speeches, as Clay or Calhoun in the period when 
railroads were unknown. It would bea blessing 
to some of our great men if they were obliged 
to depend upon stage-coaches for transporta- 
tion. Slow, hard journeys would be better 
than medicine, for they would give compulsory 
rest to the mind. But the railroad-whistle is 
heard in all the movements of this busy age. 
The newspapers inform us, the telegraph sum- 
mons us, the steam-engine whirls us away. 

A few weeks ago Colonel Scott, the great 
railroad director, was in Texas ; to-day he is 
in Europe, negotiating bonds and preparing to 
carry out his gigantic plans by the aid of for- 
eign capital. The opportunity of doing so 
much is a questionable benefit, and it is pro 
bably a fortunate thing for him that the 
Pennsylvania made a passage of fourteen 
days to Liverpool. This delay was no doubt 
regretted ; he would have liked to have jun ped 
from Philadelphia into London, but it gave 
him two wecks’ enforced idleness on the ocean. 

Mr. Seward learned how to rest in his old 
age, and Commodore Vanderbilt understood 


its value long ago. Senator Cameron is a 


| hard, steady worker, but he works regularly 


and slowly, and his seventy-sixth year finds 
him still healthy andstrong. But Chief-Justice 
Chase could not rest, and Mr. Wilson would 
not. It requires some strength of will to 
repose in this fast-flying age, when men find 
the days too short and a lifetime too little. 

Intellectual activity is the characteristic of 
the times we live in, and days of toil are fol 
lowed by nights of exhaustion, when * vividly 
works a weary brain ina restless sleep.” It 
is no wander that paralysis frequently follows 
this excessive taxation of the vital powers, and 
the uninterrupted excitement of the nervous 
system. The habit of work often becomes a 
morbid one in a man with great capacity for 
work, and we think that this was emphatic- 
ally the case with Mr. Greeley. He had got 
into a condition in which rest was actually an 
annoyance, and it was only because his sound 
judgment was seconded by a strong will that 
he constrained himself to chop wood every 
Saturday on his farm.’ But this great man, 
with all his energy, never had enough energy 
to go fishing, though for thirty years he had 
been proposing such a holiday. He could not 
do it. Habit was his treadmill, and his own 
weight kept it moving. When the great strain 
of last Fall came, with ruined political 
hopes. the ingratitude of friends and domestic 
aflliction, Mr. Greeley was too weak to bear 
it. Our distinguished men in politics, or busi- 
ness or literature—and in this country no 
men are distinguished except the workers— 
should watch themselves lest they should be 
going too fast unawares. Incapacity to rest, 
feverish desire to anticipate events, anxiety to 
be doing something, are signals of danger 
ahead, and when they are noted, the brakes 
should be put down at once. We forget who 
was the ancient prince who mourned over a 
day lost, but we know that in this age a week 
lost is often ayear gained. The world is going 
very fast just now, and the speed often carries 
men off their feet. The worker with his 
brain should compel himself to take proper 
rest and recreation, or he is bound to break 
down, if not with paralysis, then with some 
disease equally disabling and in the end as 
fatal. 








EDITORIAL TOPICS. 


ALMosT every week some new patent medi- 
cine is introduced to the public, although it is 
well known that every one new in market is a 
mere drug. 

EXPERIMENTAL chemists have discovered that 
“ licorice-ball,” so dear to every well-organ- 
ized youthful palate, is made from lampblack, 
molasses and glue. The glue accounts for the 
boys sticking to it so. 

Tur “ Modocs”’ is the original and aborigi- 
nal name of a new baseball club in Washing- 
ton. Soon there will be a game of ball out 
West that will bring some of the namesakes of 
our Washington friends to a “ short stop.” 


One out of every twenty of the male De- 
partment clerks in Washington writes poctry. 
At least, we are told so by the Statistical 
Person. We are pleased, also, to learn that, 
as a general thing, the lady clerks do not 
write poetry. ‘They are averse to it. 

ASTRONOMERS tell us that the Dog-star is now 
visible in the heavens, and can be seen by the 
naked eye during all this month. A corre- 
spondent wants to know if this Dog-star, in re- 
maining so long, is not a Skye-terrier. The 
question is of too Sirius a nature to be 
answered hastily. 

A nauauty boy got his ears boxed in school 
the other day for calling his lady teacher “an 
old tea-caddy.”’ Instead of behaving so repre- 


| hensibly, had he approached her gently, and, 


lifting his youthful eyes, looked her steadily in 
the face, saying, “Thou teachest,’”’ praise 
would very likely have been his portion, 
instead of pummeling. 

A younG man in Massachusetts was placed 
in an agricultural college by his careful 
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father, to break him of a fast 
inclined to lead. The effect was all that could 


be desircd by the most enthusiastic patron of 


husbandry, for this young man became so 
much attached to agricultural pursuits, that 
in three months he ran away with a grass 
widow. 

A Repusiican editor in Iowa is severe on 
his Democratic contemporary, and, as a clinch- 
ing argument to prove the utter depravity of his 
opponent, horrifies his readers by asserting 
that “every type that helps to print this dis- 
loyal man’s paper is a copper-head!”’ and 
dares him to disprove the damaging statement. 
The Democrat is dumb, for he cannot disprove 
the damaging statement. And yet this poor 
man’s only crime is, that he is enterprising 
enough to use copper-faced type. 


It takes the strongest kind of argument to 
convince some ladies. Here is one Mrs. Ann 
Mooney, of New Haven, who would persist in 
wearing her back hair very high in the shirt 
factory where she was employed, although re- 
peatedly warned that her hair was in too close 
proximity to the machinery. The result is, 
that now Mrs. Mooney has no back hair to wear 
high, and will not have any until her scalp 
grows again, which the two doctors attending 
her say will be a very slow process indeed. 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDES. 


JNDER the joint influences of the sun and moon 

) tides are produced. We know that the moon 
1s governed, so to speak, by the sun, which is her 
centre of gravitation. We know, too, that the 
moon is similarly controlled by the earth. The 
obedience of the terrestrial globe to the attraction 
of the sun specially manifests itself by its movement 
of translation following the ecliptic. But we can 
understand that if the terrestrial mass, clothed in 
its solid crust, preserves in this movement its almost 
exact configuration—thanks to the cohesion of the 
molecules which compose it—the same cannot be 
the case with liquid and, consequently, very mobile 
stratum which partially covers its surface : in other 
words, we can understand that the solar attraction 
makes itself felt in a particular manner by the 
ocean. And, in fact, under the influence of this 
attraction, the ocean waters are periodically up- 
raised and assume the appearance of a mighty 
liquid mountain, which follows the apparent motion 
of the sun, and moves, consequently, in a direction 
opposite to that of our planet. But these first oscil- 
lations of oceans, these solar tides, are nothing 
when compared with the lunar tides, and only be- 
come perceptible when combined with them. For, 
though the attractive force of the sun is incompar- 
ably more considerable than that of the moon, yet, 
owing to the far greater distance of the former of 
these two planets, the difference of effect which the 
liquid atoms experience on the diametrically oppo- 
site surface of the globe is much less. Thus, then, 
the moon, the earth’s handmaid, plays the principal 
part in the production of the tides. As between 
bodies the attraction is always reciprocal, as the 
stronger—that whose density is the greater— 
always controls the weaker, the moon is compelled 
to obey the earth and gravitate round her; but the 
seas, boundless as they appear to us, represent only 
a minimum fraction of the terrestrial mass, and our 
satellite is strong enough and sufficiently near us to 
draw in her train a portion of the waters of our 
ocean around the planet from which it cannot 
separate them. The sun, on his side, influences 
them in the same manner, only much more 
feebly; the phenomenon is, therefore, twofold, 
There is the solar tide, and there is the lunar tide ; 
the former is three times less than the latter. In 
fact, it is never seen as a distinct and isolated phe- 
nomenon; it is perceived simply in the modifications 
which it effects in the height and in the periodicity 
of the lunar tide. We shall see immediately what 
these modifications are. 

The tide usually happens twice in twenty-four 
hours, because the rotation of the globe brings the 
same point of the ocean twice under the meridian 
of the moon. A complete oscillation is accom- 
plished in the space of about twelve hours and fifty 
minutes. ‘lhe ascending movement cf the sea to- 
wards the coast is called the “flux,” or “ rising 
tide ;"’ the retrograde movement is the *‘ ebb,” 
‘‘reflux,”? or “ falling tide.’’ ‘‘ Spring tides’ hap- 
pen at new and full moon, and, consequently, twice 
a month, because in both cases the sun and moon 
are in the same meridian. For, when the moon is 
new they are in conjunction, and when she is full 
they are in opposition, and in each case their at- 
traction is combined to raise the water to its 
greatest height; while, on the contrary, the 
‘‘neap,’”’ or the lowest tides, happen when the 
moon is in quadrature, or 90 degrees distant from 
the sun, for then to a certain extent they counteract 
each other's attraction. When the flow or flux is 
complete, it is said to be ‘‘ high water ;”’ and when 
the tide has ebbed, it is spoken of as ‘‘ low water.’’ 
It remains stationary seven or eight minutes both at 
ebb and flow. 

‘‘As the earth revolves,” says Mrs. Somerville, 
‘*a@ succession of tides follow one another, and are 
diffused over the Pacific, Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans, giving birth to the tides which wash the 
shores of the vast continents and islands which rise 
above the surface; but in what manner these 
marginal tides branch off from the parent wave, 
science has not yet determined: we know only 
their course along each shore, but are unable to 
connect these curves with the great ridge of the 
tidal wave. 

‘‘In the Atlantic the marginal wave travels to- 
wards the north, and impinges upon the coasts of 
North America and of Europe. In the Indian 
Ocean it also pursues a northerly course, and finally 
washes the shores of Hindoostan, the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian Gulf; while in the Pacific, on the 
contrary, the waves diverge from the equator to- 
wards the Poles—but in all they partake also of the 
westerly course of the moon. 


life he seemed | 





‘Although such are the directions in which the | But the result to the country is disastrous. 
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To this | 


tides unquestionably proceed along the shores | want of pluck is owing the facility with which 


of those seas, yet observations at islands in the 
open sea and towards the centres of the oceans 
contradict the idea of corresponding progressive 
waves throughout the entire area of those seas.”’ 


THE SPONGE FISHERY. 
NE sponge-fishery is exclusively practiced by 
the Greeks and Syrians; that of coral by the 
Genoese atid Neapolitans; that of pearls and 
mother-of-pearl, in Asia by the Cingalese and 
Malays, in America by the Indians and negroes. 

Sponges were formerly caught in the Red Sea and 
along a great part of the north coast of Africa. At 
present, the fishery is principally pursued in the 
Greek Archipelago and on the Syrian shores. It is 
open to all nations; but, as | have just said, the 
Greeks and Syrians alone follow it up as a regular 
trade, and make its products the staple of a regular 
commerce with the West. Operations ordinarily 
begin early in June, and terminate in October ; but 
the least favorable months are those of July and 
August. The barks sail from Tripoli, Batroun, 
the Isle of Rouard, Latakia, Kalki, Stampalia, 
Castel-Rosso, Simi, and Kalminos; each boat 
usually carries four or six men. ‘The sponges are 
found at a distance of 1,000 to 2,000 yards out at 
sea, on banks of rocks formed by molluscous 
débris. The finest specimens lie at a depth of 
twelve to twenty fathoms ; those collected in shal- 
lower waters are of inferior quality. 

At the opening of the fishery, the Greeks and 
Syrians arrive at Smyrna, Beyrout, Latakia and 
Rhodes in large shallops, which they dismantle 
in order to equip the small craft suitable for their 
operations, and then disperse along the coasts. The 
fishery is conducted in two ways. For the common 
kinds they employ three-toothed harpoons, by 
means of which they catch hold of the sponges. 
But this implement would injure the finer species; 
and in quest of these, skillful drivers descend to the 
bottom of the sea, and carefully detach them 
with a strong knife. Hence the enormous difference 
of price between the divers’ sponges and the har- 
pooned sponges (les éponges plongées and les 
éponges harponnées. ) 

The Greek divers are, as a rule, bolder and more 
skillful than the Syrians. Those of Kalminos and 
Psora are the most renowned. While they can re- 
main in the water longer than the Syrians, their fish. 
ing is generally more abundant. They dive to a 
depth of twenty-five fathoms, while their rivals, for 
most part, cannot descend beyond fifteen or twenty 
atthe utmost. The product of the sponge-fishery 
varies, moreover, according to the weather and the 
circumstances. In 1827 it was valued at an average 
of 2 lbs. 6 oz. avoirdupois for a boat manned 
by five or six divers, and this calculation is 
confirmed by the most recent documents. The 
proportions of the different qualities in this tota] 
are valued approximatively at one-third of the 
superfine, and two-thirds for the medium and 
rough. Between the two latter varieties, the pro- 
portion varies according to locality. The Greeks 
devote themselves more particularly -to the fishing 
of the large sponges called Venetian, although 
they sell them by weight four or five times cheaper 
than the fine sponges; but the inferiority in price 
is balanced by the much greater facility of the 
fishing. 

There has been introduced into European com- 
merce, within the last few years, a species of 
sponge collected on the coasts of the Lucayos 
Islands, in the Caribbean Sea, which is known as 
the Bahama sponge. It is of a peculiarly attractive 
appearance, thanks to its fine close tissue, and to 
the preparations which it undergoes, in order to 
give it a beautiful pale blond nuance; but it is 
hard, strong and without solidity. 


FRENCH TEMPER. 


O a temper of jealousy and mistrust should be 

ascribed the singular want of political courage 
which has often been noticed inthe French. As 
Gambetta truly said at Grenoble last year, ‘‘ Politi- 
cal fear is the chronic disease of France.’’ This is 
only too true. Memorable and tragic examples of 
this defect are to be found in history, of which a 
typical instance may be cited in the infamous de- 
sertion and surrender of Danton to the odious Ter- 
rorists, who feared his greatness. The Convention, 
which was full of his friends, actually voted his 
accusation, which meant his death, unanimously. 
Regrettable as this characteristic is in French 
society, it, perhaps, admits of explanation. Politi- 
cal courage, like military, is in a large degree, 
though not entirely, the result of training, produc- 
ing that confidence of mutual support in the hour 
of need which increases tenfold the original stock 
of natural courage. Now, this support is precisely 
what no French statesman can ever reckon on. 
When he is most sorely in need of it is just the time 
when he will receive it least. Not only will his 
enemies redouble their attacks when they see him 
1ottering, as is natural enough, but his supposed 
friends will discover a thousand good reasons for 
helping him down-hill. The way in which dis- 
credited governments suddenly collapse in France 
is remarkable. - They fall flat and chaotic—like a 
house of cards at a puff—at a signal, which comes 
no one knows whence, but which is well understood 
to mean that they are no longer powerful or useful, 
Thus fell Louis Philippe, thus the last Empire, thus 
M. Thiers. When a party is beaten in France it 
disappears. Though it sat in all the high places 
but a short time before, you may seek for it with a 
lantern and not find it. It is not extinct. Far from 
it. There the tenacity of principle comesin. But 
it shams dead. It goes underground and abides its 
time, the golden time of resurrection and revenge. 
To cross the path of a victorious party in France is 
no light matter. But the danger is often exagger- 
ated, and it would be faced with the well-known 
courage of the French were it not for the paralyz- 
ing dread, or, rather, certainty, that it would be 
courage thrown away, that it is futile to expect 
honest and sturdy support in the hour of danger. 





audacious schemers can muzzle and chain up the 
watch-dog of France. In consequence of it the 
French have acquired the fatal habit of cowering 
at the first crack of the whip, the moment any bold 
adventurer has the effrontery to tell them he means 
to be master. Finally, note in conclusion at what a 
disadvantage such a temper of jealousy and mutual 
mistrust places the Republic as compared with a 
despot. The latter is in no danger of splitting up 
into fragments mutually hostile, while he can always 
reckon that his foe will be the prey of endless 
divisions. The disasters of the Republic always 
commence the day after its victory. Then jealousy, 
disunion and ‘‘ ambitious personnelles” begin to 
exert their baleful influence. Then the modern 
Saturn begins to devour its own children. And 
unless French nature changes very much and 
very suddenly, this is the disheartening prospect 
destined to be for a long time before us. 








NEWS FROM THE MOON. 


a we must assume from the known mass of the 
44 earth that she was for ages in a sunlike con- 
dition, we must believe that during those ages that 
face of the moon which was continually directed 
earthwards received no inconsiderable supply of 
erupted matter. For it must be remembered that 
when the process began, the moon was much 
larger in volume, though considerably less in mass, 
than at the present time. She would, therefore, at 
that time, intercept a much greater proportion of 
the erupted matter. Moreover, since, after she had 
shrunk into a semiplastic but still growing orb, the 
moon must have continued for a very long time 
subject to this rain of earth-born missiles, there is 
reason for regarding as very considerable the 
quantity of matter by which her bulk was thus in- 
creased. Moreover, if it be remembered that the 


| meteoric missiles thus expelled from the earth 


would necessarily be exceedingly hot, probably 
liquid even before their fall, and certainly liquefied 
at the moment of collision with the moon’s surface, 
we find & priori evidence for that very downfall of 
liquid drops, of which, as mentioned above, the 
present aspect of the moon seems to afford evidence. 
It is certainly a noteworthy circumstance that a 
theory devised to explain a most striking peculiarity 
of the moon’s globe should account also for a 
feature, not less striking, which had not been 
specially in view when the theory was invented. 

On our earth the law seems established that 
where there is no water there are no volcanoes, 
May it not be, however, that this law does not ex- 
tend to the moon? Mr. Mathieu Williams, whose 


| work, * The Fuel of the Sun,”’ has suggested many 








new and striking considerations respecting the 
celestial orbs, has brought to bear on this question 
an experience which very few students of as- 
tronomy have possessed—the knowledge, namely, 
of the behavior of fused masses of matter cooling 
under a variety of circumstances. ‘‘I have watched 
the cooling of such masses very frequently,’’ he 
says, “and have seen abundant displays of minia- 
ture volcanic phenomena, especially marked where 
the cooling has occurred under conditions most 
nearly resembling those of a gradually cooling 
planet or satellite—that is, when the fused matter 
has been inclosed by a resisting and contracting 
crust. The most remarkable that I have seen are 
those presented by the cooling of the ‘tap cinder’ 
from puddling furnaces. This, as it flows from the 
furnace, is received in stout iron boxes (called 
‘cinder bogies’). The following phenomena are 
usually observable on the cooling of the fused 
cinder ina circular bogie. First a thin solid crust 
forms on the red-hot surface. This speedily cools 
sufficiently to blacken. If pierced by a slight 
thrust from an iron vod, the red-hot matter within is 
seen to be in a state of seething activity, and a 
considerable quantity exudes from the opening. If 
a bogie filled with fused cinder is left undisturbed, 
a veritable spontaneous volcanic eruption takes 
place, through some portion, generally near the 
centre, of the solid crust. In some cases, this 
eruption is sufficiently violent to eject small spurts 
of molten cinder to a height equal to four or five 
times the width of the bogie. The crust once 
broken, a regular crater is rapidly formed, and 
miniature streams of lava continue to pour from it; 
sometimes slowly and regularly, occasionally with 
jerks and spurts, due to the bursting of bubbles of 
gas. The accumulation of these lava-streams forms 
a regular cone, the height of which goes on in- 
creasing. I have seen a bogie about ten or twelve 
inches in diameter, and nine or ten inches deep, 
surmounted in this way by a cone about five inches 
high, with a base equal to the whole width of the 
bogie. These cones and craters could be but little 
improved by a modeler desiring to represent a 
typical voleano in eruption.”’ 

The aspect of the moon’s crater-covered surface 
certainly accords better with the supposition that 
active processes like those described by Mr. Wil- 
liams were in operation when that surface was 
formed, than with the theory that slow and inter- 
mittent volcanic action like that with which we are 
now familiar on earth modeled the moon’s surface 
to its present configuration. In the former case 
water would not have been needed, and vaporous 
matter would not have been expelled to an extent 
irreconcilable with observed phenomena. 








DOWN THE MOUNTAINS TO DENVER. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: We drove from 

Central City to Denver. The distance may be 
about forty miles, and the whole road as far as 
Golden City is beautiful, now winding down cafions, 
now climbing mountain-sides, now high upon windy 
ridges, now sinking low to cross lateral valleys. 
There is one eminently fine view on the way, when 
the stage reaches the top of the ridge, not far from 
Central City. Looking back, you see a wilderness 
of mountains, rising, as they recede, one above the 
other, and backed by the Sierra of snow-sprinkled 
summits. As on the previous day, the effect was 
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striking, when views of the plains were from time 
to time got. Sometimes Denver might be seen, 
white and glittering, a mere spot in the vast yellow 
surface. 

For a lesson in the art of driving six horses down 
a mountain, this drive is probably unsurpassed in 
the world. The outside passenger must be strongly 
reminded of Mr. Doyle’s picture, representing the 
three Englishmen, as they descended by diligence 
into Italy. But, in reality, Rocky Mountain coach- 
ing has got far ahead of the Swiss and Italian. As 
you dash down the mountains, full gallop, over a 
road of a roughness that must be seen to be be- 
lieved, you must hold on, might and main, and even 
then you expect your teeth to be shaken out. 
When I asked our driver, during a temporary lull, 
whether he did not find his pursuit rather an excit- 
ing one, and inquired further whether he had often 
turned over, ‘No,’ said he, ‘‘I never turned 'em 
over yet; but, my God! in the Winter-time, when 
the road’s a sheet of ice, and the drag’s just a skate, 
I’ve many a time prayed hard to be at the bottom, 
as I shot ’em down this darned big hill.” 

However, we got safe to Denver, and, after a day 
like an English June, saw another of those changes 
of temperature for which this season on the prairies 
is noted. The sky grew cloudy again, and the 
wind intensely cold; so that we feared to accepta 
very kind offer made us by one of the stage companies 
of Denver. It offered to send us by what is known 
as the Smoky Hill Route, free of charge, to the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. From all accounts, this 
route seems to show a much finer prairie than the 
line to Omaha; but three or four consecutive days 
and nights in a coach, under a gloomy sky and 
frequent snow-storms, formed a prospect we could 
not face. 








JUTE. 


HE jute plant is an annual, varying in height 

from four to twelve feet, the stems being from 
three-quarters to an inch and a half in circum- 
ference. Its leaves are alternate, elongated, and 
serrated at the edge, the two lower serratures being 
lengthened out into a slender thread. The flowers 
are small, and have five yellow petals. The fruit 
consists of a capsule, containing numerous seeds. 
It is sown in April or May, and flowers in July or 
August, when it is ready to be cut, if its fibres are 
to be obtained. Jute is largely cultivated, espe- 
cially throughout the Bengal Presidency, where its 
domestic manufacture occupies almost all classes 
of Hindoos. It has been estimated that the annual 
weight of jute manufactured in India is not less than 
118,000 tons. Not less than 50,000 or 60,000 tons of 
jute fibre are annually exported to Great Britain» 
and the total production in India is estimated by Dr- 
Forbes Watson at not less than 300,000 tons. This 
is, therefore, a very important staple in the com. 
merce of India. 

The great trade and principal employ of jute in 
India is for the manufacture of gunny chuts, or 
chuttees, for making bags. These gunny bags are 
the common coarse bags in which Indian produce 
is brought to the English market, and are even 
more familiar to most than the fact that they are 
called ‘‘ gunny-bags,’’ and are made of jute. This 
industry pervades all classes in Lower Bengal, and 
penetrates into every household. Men, women and 
children find occupation therein. Boatmen in their 
spare moments, husbandmen, palankeen-carriers, 
and domestic servants—everybody, in fact, being 
Hindoos—for Mussulmans spin cotton only—pass 
their leisure moments, distaff in hand, spinning 
gunny twist. Its preparation, together with the 
weaving into lengths, forms the never-failing re- 
source of that humble, patient and despised of 
creative beings—the Hindoo widow—saved by law 
from the pile, but condemned by opinion and cus- 
tom for the remainder of her days literally to sack- 
cloth and ashes and the lowest domestic drudgery: 
in the very household where once, perhaps, her 
will was law. This manufacture spares her from 
being a charge on her family—she can always earn 
her bread. 

There is scarcely any other article so universally 
diffused over the globe as the Indian gunny-bage 
All the finer and long-stapled jute is reserved for 
the export trade, in which it bears a°comparatively 
high price. The short staple serves for the local 
manufactures, and it may be remarked that a 
given weight of gunny-bags may be purchased at 
about the same price as a similar weight of raw 
material, leaving no apparent margin for spinning 
and weaving. The stems or stalks of the jute crop 
are of almost equal value with the fibrous portion, 








THE NIGHT. 


Ir was a night in June: 
There was a garden, shrubbery-lined and wide ; 
Crowded with musky roses, The low, rippling tune 
Sung by the waves when light winds rock their tide 


Fell, dreamlike, on the ear ; 
Above, the stars, like diamonds, gemmed the blue! 
And in their midst, throned on her silver sphere, 
Their pure queen swept her gleaming pathway through. 


Down by the sighing wave, 
Wrapt by the pale moonlight, two figures stood ; 
She gazed upon the waters—he saw nothing save 
The sweet face mirrored in the silver flood. 


There were no words as yet— 
The charmed silence bound them like a spell ; 
So sweet, the girl’s heart thrilled with vague regret, 
When on the listening night a whisper fell : 


Her name, and nothing more ; 

So tremendous with its burden of deep love, 
All the rash vows man ever pledged before 

Were not so eloquent man’s truth to prove. 


A hush fell on the night; 
The crowding stars leaned breathlessly from heaven, 
The river paused—and, in the mellow light, 
Lay motionless to hear the answer given. 


A moment, and it fled 
To tell a story to the far, blue sea ; 
The moonbeams quivered on a drooping head— 
The stars heard this—‘ For ali eternity!” 
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THE DOG SHELTER AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MMHE institution represented in our illustration is 
situated on the Lamb Tavern Road, near Phila- 
delphia, and is the only one of the kind in America. 
It combines the offices of a City Pound and Shelter 
for Stray Dogs infesting the city, and was erected 
by the Woman’s Branch of the Society for the Pre | 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Formerly the destruction of dogs was conducted 
by the city authorities. A number of agents per- 
ambulated the streets, armed with lassoes and 
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RECLAIMING A PET. 


bludgeons. Having secured their prey with the 
lasso, they dragged them to a yard or pound, and, HW i e 
hanging them up by their hind-legs, pounded their | | POO i> j ; 
heads as long as life lasted. #73 

The attention of the Woman’s Branch of the Wyyit & * > 
Society above mentioned having been attracted to | \ ’ , ise > 
the cruelty of this treatment, successful application . 4 s iP VHRR \ oo : 
was made to the city authorities for permission to | Ti . " Ny), \ Py // Maal 
conduct the necessary destruction of the dogs. YY 
Accordingly, the Shelter was erected. 

Every morning a car, constructed for the purpose 
of conveying the captured animals to the Shelter, 
makes a tour through the city and suburban districts. 
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INTERIOR OF THE DOG SHELTER—FEEDING AND WATERING THB DOGS. 
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| The dogs are taken by means of nets, fastened to 

ron hoops, to which long handles are attached. 

The morning catch of dogs will average about 
| thirty. 

Ihe car, on its arrival at the Shelter, is backed 
against the wall, a door is opened at an elevation 
from the ground equal to the floor of the car, and 
the dogs scamper into the yards. All the animals 
are kept over a week, in order that their owners 
may have an opportunity of recovering them if de 
sirable. They are expected, however, to pay a 
redemption fee of two dollars. 

The dogs, while inmates of the Shelter, receive 





THE DOG ‘ SHELTER.”’ 


the best of attention and cooked food. During the 
Winter months their diet consists principally of 
horse-flesh, in good condition, and in the Summer 
cracklings and boiled corn meal. 

Unclaimed dogs of value are sold for the benefit 
of the Shelter, but it sometimes happens that, de- 
spite all the efforts of the seller and all the watch- 
fulness of the purchaser, they return to the 
protection and enjoyments of their asylum. 

The dogs are very demonstrative in their atten- 
tion to visitors, evincing the greatest jealousy where 
any distinction is made in the treatment of individu- 
als. It sometimes happens that the owners of dogs 





STLENCING THE BARKING DOGS. 


PHILADELPHIA.—THE DOG SHELTER—THE MANNER OF CATCHING AND DISPOSING OF DOGS THAT RUN AT LARGE, 
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are at a loss to provide temporary accommodations 
forthem. In such cases they are received at the 
Shelter as boarders, fifty cents and a dollar a week, 
according to the size of the animal, being charged 
for their board. 

After keeping the dogs eight days, arrangements 
are made for the destruction of the worthless ir the 
most humane manner possible. For this purpose 
they are previously fed two or three times in the 
room in which they end their existence. In this 
way there is no difficulty in collecting them at the 
proper time, as, of course, anticipating a good feed, 
they hasten to their doom. When all are in, the 
apartment is rendered air-tight by closing the win- 


dows and door leading to it, and a quantity of | 


carbonic acid gas is ejected into it, and in a minute 
and a half death ensues. 

The gas is manufactured in a small apartment 
immediately over the room im which the dogs are 
destroyed. 

** Puss ’’ is also included in the catalogue of animals 
received at the Shelter. She is’ not 
the dogs,’’ but furmshed with a good home in the 
charming rural district surrounding the City of 
Quakerly Affection, or, if deemed necessary, hu- 
manely destroyed. 


TO A CHILD, ILL DURING THE 
SIEGE. 
Written November, 1870. 
Victor HucGo. 


F, always thus so pale, you breathe our air, 
With poison filled; 

If shades of both entering here 
Old man and child 

If various destinies thus strangely 
Though on my 

I watch thee, Jeanne, and pray my coming end 


death I see 


blend; 


knee 


‘* thrown to | 


| to Happy Rest nohow, it looked ez if he was 
dodgin’ her for somet ; Where was she 
stopping ?—up to Old Psalmsinger’s. Old Psalm 
hed turned himself out of house an’ home, an’ 


bought her a new tea-kettle to boot. If anybody 
| know’d anybody that wanted to take three to two, 
send him along.’’ 

A tew men called to bet, and bets were ex- 
changed all over the camp, but most of the excite- 
ment centred about the storekeeper’s. Argonauts, 
pioneers, heroes, or whatever else the early gold- 
seekers were, they were likewise mortal men, 80 
they competed vigorously for the few blacking- 

| brushes, boxes of blacking, looking-glasses, pocket- | 
combs and neckties which the store contained. 
They bought toilet-soap, and borrowed razors; and 
| when they had improved their personal appearance 
| to the fullest possible extent, they stood aimlessly 
| about, like unemployed workmen in the market- 
| place. Each one, however, took up a position 
which should rake the only entrance to old Psalm- | 
singer’s tent. 
| Suddenly, two or three scores of men struck 
| various attitudes, as if to be photographed, and ex- | 
claimed in unison: 

‘‘There she is!’’ 

From the tent of old Psaimsinger there had emerged 
the only member of the gentler sex who had 
reached Happy Rest. For only a moment she 
stood still and looked about her, as if uncertain 
which way to go; but before she had taken a step, 
old Psalmsinger raised his voice, and said : 

I thort it last night, when I only seed her in the 
moonlight, but I know it now—she’s a lady, an’ no | 
mistake. Ef I was a bettin’ man, I'd bet all my 
dust on it, an’ my farm to hum besides!” 

A number of men immedi ‘ely announced that 
they would bet, in the speaker’s place, to any 
amount, and in almost any odds. For, though old 
Psalm, by reason of non-participation in any of the 
drinks, fights or games with which the camp re- 
freshed itself, was considered a mere nonentity, it 
was generally admitted that men of his style could | 
tell a lady or a preacher at sight. 

The gentle unknown finally started towards the | 





Be far from thee; 
If still transparent hands all frail you show, 
While cradled there, 
Trembling, you seem to wait your wings, as though 
Small bird you were 
If earth, which clinging roots would gladly bind, 
You wiil not prize; 
If all our hidden thoughts you questioning find | 
With stern, sweet eyes; | 
If I can’t see you strong, blushing, and gay; 
If sad you dream, 


And will not fast behind you bar the way 
By which you came ; 

If you'll not show me, like a woman fair, 
Firm step and smile, 

But, tiny soul, you seem, just 
To rest a while; 

I'll think that here, where soft on swaddling gown 
Close treads the tomb, 

You mean liv slay; 
To lead me home 


‘lighted there 


but came, 


some angel, down 


THE ROMANCE OF HAPPY REST. 
BY 
H. A. BurTon, 
APPY REST is a village whose name has 
never appeared in gazetteer or census re- 
port. This remark should not cause any 
deprecation of the faithfulness of public and | 
private statisticians, for Happy Rest belonged to 
a class of settlements which sprung up about as sud- | 





denly as did Jonah’s Gourd, and, after a short ex- | 
istence, disappeared so quickly that the last 
inhabitant generally found himself alone before he 
knew that anything unusual was going on. When 
the soil of Happy Rest supported nothing more artifi- 
cial than a broken wagon-wheel, left behind by some 
emigrant going overland to California, a deserter 
from a fort near by discovered that the soil was auri- 
ferous. His statement to that effect, made in a bar- 
room in the first town he reached thereafter, led to 
his being invited to drink, which operation resulted 
in certain supplementary statements and drinks. 
Within three en every man within five miles of 
that barroom knew that the most paying dirt on the 
continent had been discovered not far away, and 
three hours later a large body of gold-humters, 
guided by the deserter, were en route for the auri- 
ferous locality; while a storekeeper and a liquor- 
dealer, with their respective stocks-in-trade, fol- 
lowed closely after. The ground was found; it 
proved to be tolerably rich; tents went up, un- 
derground residences were burrowed, and the 
grateful miners ordered the barkeeper to give 
unlimited credit to the locality’s discoverer. The 
barkeeper obeyed the order, and the ex-warrior 
speedily met his death in a short but glorious con- 
test with John Barleycorn. 

There was no available lumber from which to 
construct a coffin, and the storekeeper had ne 
large boxes, but as the liquor-seller had already 
emptied two barrels, these were taken, neatly joined | 
in the centre, and made to contain the remains of | 
the founder of the hamlet. The method of his 
death and origin of his coffin led a spirituous miner 
to suggest that he rested happily, and from this re- 
mark the name of the town was elaborated. 

Of course no ladies accompanied the expedition. 
Men who went West for gold did not take their 
families with them, as a rule, and the settlers of 
new mining towns were all of the masculine gender. 
When a town had attained to the dignity of a hotel, 
members of the gentler sex occasionally appeared, 
but—with the exception of an occasional washer- 
woman—their influence was decidedly the reverse 
of that usually attributed to woman’s society. For 
the eee of their society, men fought with | 
pistols and knives, and bought of them disgrace | 
and sorrow for gold. But at first Happy Rest was 
unblessed and uncursed by the presence of any one 
who did not wear pantaloons. 

On the fifth day of its existence, however, when 
the arrival of an express agent indicated that 
Capital had formally acknowledged the existence 


| son, that looked like her and the major, but she 


largest group of men, seeing which, several smaller | 
groups massed themselves on the larger with 
alacrity. As she neared them, the men could see 


| that she was plainly dressed, but that every article 


of attire was not only neat but tasteful, and that 
she had enough grace of form and carriage to dis- 
play everything to advantage. A few steps nearer, 
and she displayed a set of sad but refined features, 
marred only by an irresolute, purposeless mouth. 
Then an ex-reporter from New York turned sud- 
denly to a graceless young scamp who had once 
been a regular ornament to Broadway, and ex- 
claimed: 

** Louise Mattray, isn’t it?” 

“'Tis, by thunder!’ replied the young man. “I 
knew I'd seen her somewhere. Wonder what she’s 
doing here?” 

The reporter shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Some wild- 
goose speculation, | suppose. Smart and gritty—if 
/ had her stick I shouldn't be here—but she always 
slips up—can't Keep all her wires well in hand. 
Was an advertising agent when I left the Kast— 
picked up a good many ads, too, and made folks 
treat her respectfully, when they’d have kicked a 
man out of doors if he’d conte on the same errand.”’ 

**Say she’s been asking for Axell,’”? remarked the 
young man. 

‘That so?’ queried the reporter, wrinkling his 
brow, and hurrying through his mental notebook. 
‘*Oh, yes—there was some talk about them at one 
time. Some said they were married—she said so, 
but she never took his name. She had a handsome 


didn’t know how to manage him—went to the dogs, 
or worse, before he was eighteen.”’ 

‘“* Axell here?” asked the young man. 

‘““No,’’ replied the reporter; ‘‘ and ’twouldn’t do 
her any good if he was. The major’s stylish and 
good-looking, and plays a brilliant game, but he 
hasn't any more heart than is absolutely necessary | 
to his circulation. Besides, his——”’ 

The reporter was interrupted by a heavy hand | 
falling on his shoulder, and found, on turning, that 
the hand belonged to “ 4 The general 


The General.” 
was not a military man, but his title had been con- 
ferred in recognition of the fact that he was a born 
leader. Wherever he went, the general assumed 
the reins of government, and his administration had 
always been popular as well as judicious. But at 
this particular moment the general seemed to feel 
unequal to what was evidently his duty, and he, like 
a skillful general, sought a properly qualified assist- 
ant, and the reporter seemed to him to be just the 
man he wanted. 

‘‘Spidertracks,’”’ said the general, with an air in 
which authority and supplication were equally 
prominent, ‘‘ you’ve told an awful sight of lies in 
your time. Don’t deny it, now—nobody that ever 
reads the papers will b'leeve you. Now’s yer chance 
to put yer gift of gab to arespectable use. The 
lady’s bothered, and wants to say somethin’ or ask 
somethin’ and she’ll understand your lingo better’n 
mine. Fire away now, lively!" 

The ex-shorthand-writer seemed complimented 
by the general's address, and stepping forward and | 
raising the remains of what had once been a hat, 
said: 

‘*Can I serve you in any way, madame ”” | 

The lady glanced at him quickly and searchingly, | 
and then, seeming assured of the reporter’s honesty, 
replied: 

‘1 am looking for an old acquaintance of mine— | 
one Major Axell.”’ 

‘*He is not in camp, ma’am,”’ said Spidertracks. 
‘‘He was at Rum Valley a few days ago, when our 
party was organized to come here.” 

‘‘] was there yesterday,”’ said the lady, looking 
greatly disappointed, ‘‘ and was told he started for 
here a day or two before.” 

‘*Some mistake, ma'am, I assure you,” replied 
Spidertracks. ‘‘ I should have known of his arrival 
it he had come. I’m an old newspaper-man, 
ma’am, and can’t get out of the habit of getting the 
news.”’ 

The lady turned away, but seemed irresolute. 








of Happy Rest, there was an unusual commotion in | 
the never-quiet village. 


An important rumor had | 


The reporter followed her. 
“If you will return to Rum Valley, ma’am, I'll 
find the major for you, if he is hereabouts,”’ said he. 


spread among the tents and gopher-holes, and, one | “‘ You will be more comfortable there, and I will be 
after another, the citizens visited the saloon, took | more likely than you to find him.” 


the- barkeeper mysteriously aside, and, with faces | 


denoting the deepest concern, whispered earnestly 
tohim. The barkeeper felt his importance as 
sole custodian of all the village news, but he re- 
plied with affability to all questions. 

‘Well, yes; there hed a lady come; come by 
the same — as the express agent. What kind?— 
Well, he really couldn't say—some might think one 
way, an’ some another. He thought she was a real 
lady. though she wouldn't ‘low anything to be sent 


her from the bar, an’ she hedn’t brought no baggage. | 


Thought so—knowed she was a iady—in fact, would 
bet drinks for the crowd on it. ‘Cos why ?—'’Cos 


nobody’d heerd her cuss or seed her laugh. He'd 
bet three to two she was a lady— might bet two to 
one, ef he got his dander up on the subject. Then, 


on t’other hand, she'd axed for Major Axell, and the 
major, ez everybody know’d, was—well, he wasn't 
Besides, ez the major hedn’t come 


xactly a saint. 


The lady hesitated for a moment longer: then she 
drew from her pocket a diary, wrote a line or two 
on one of its leaves, tore it out and handed it to the 
reporter. 

**1 will accept your offer, and be very grateful 
for it, for I do not bear this mountain traveling very 
well. If you find him, give him this scrawl and tell 

| him where I am—that will be sufficient.’ 

‘Trust me to find him, ma’am,”’ replied Spider- 

tracks. ‘‘ And as the stage is just starting, and 

| there won’t be another for a week, allow me to see 

| you into it. Any baggage?” 
“Only a small hand-bag, in the tent,’’ said she. 

| They hurried off together, Spidertracks found the 
beg, and five minutes later was bowing and waving 
his old hat to the cloud of dust which the departing 
stage left behind it. But when even the dust itself 
had disappeared, he drew from his pocket the 
paper the fair passenger had given him. 


| Greeley! 
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reasoning with himself, 
Let’s see 


“'Tisn't sealed,”’ said he, 
‘*so there can't be any secrets in it. 
hello! ‘Ernest is somewhere in this country; 
Wish to see you about and about nothing 
else.’ 
column, if there was only a live paper in this in- 
fernal country! Looking for that young scamp, 
eh? There is something to her, and I'll help 
her if I can. Wonder if |’d recognize him if I saw 
him again? I ought to, if he looks as much like 
his parents as he used todo. ‘Twould do my soul 
good to make the poor woman smile once ; but it’s 
an outrageous shame there’s no good daily paper 
here to work the whole thing up in. With the 
chase, and fighting, and murder that may come of 
it, twould make the leading sensation for a week!” 

The agonized reporter clasped his hands behind 
him and walked slowly back to where he had left 
the crowd. Most of the citizens had, on seeing the 
lady depart, taken a drink as a partial antidote to 
dejection, and strolled away to their respective 
claims, regardless of the occasional mud which 
threatened the polish on their boots; but two or 
three gentlemen of irascible tempers and judicial 
minds lingered, to decide whether Spidertracks had 
not, by the act of seeing the lady to the stage, 
made himself an accessory to her departure, and 
consequently a fit subject for challenge by every 
disappointed man in camp. The reporter was in 
the midst of a very able and voluble defense, when 
the attention of his hearers seemed distracted by 
something on the trail by which the original set- 
tlers had entered the village. Spidertracks himself 
looked, shaded his eyes, indulged in certain discon- 


ham 


| nected fragments of profanity, and finally ex- 


claimed : 

‘* Axell himself, by the white coat of Horace 
Wonder who he’s got with him? They 
seem to be having a difficulty about something !"’ 

The gentlemen who had arraigned “pidertracks 
allowed him to be acquitted by default. Far bet- 
ter to them was a fight near by than the most in- 
teresting lady afar off. They stuck their hands into 
their pockets, and stared intently. Finally one of 
them, in a tone of disgusted resignation, remarked : 

‘“*Axell ought to be ashamed of hisself: he’s 
draggin’ along a little feller not half the size /e is. 
Blamed if he ain’t got his match, though ; the little 
feller’s jest doin’ some gellorious chawin’ an’ 
diggin’.” 

The excitement finally overcame the inertia of 
the party, and each man started deliberately to 
meet the major and his captive. Spidertracks, 
faithful to his profession, kept well in advance of 
the others. Suddenly he exclaimed to himself: 

‘*Good Lord! don’t they know each other? The 
major didn’t wear that beard when in New York ; 
but the boy—he’s just the same scamp, in spite of 
his dirt and rags. If she were to see them now— 
but, pshaw! ‘twould all fall flat—no live paper to 
take hold of the matter and work it up.” 

‘There, curse your treacherous heart!’ roared 
the major, as he gave his prisoner a push which 
threw him into the reporter’s arms. ‘‘ Now we're 
in a civilized community, and you'll have a chance 
of learning the opinions of gentlemen on such irreg- 
ularities. Tried to kill me, gentlemen, upon my 
honor !—did it after | had shared my eatables and 
pocket-pistol with him, too. Did it to get my dust. 
Got me at a disadvantage for a moment, and made 
a formal demand for the dust, and backed his re- 
guest with a pistol—my own pistol, gentlemen! 
I’ve only just reached here; I don’t yet know who’s 
here, but I imagine there's public spirit enough to 
discourage treachery. Will some one see to him 
while I take something ?”’ 

Spidertracks drew his revolver, mildly touched 
the young man on the shoulder, and remarked: 

“* Come on.”’ 

The ex-knight of the pencil bowed his prisoner 
into an abandoned gopher-hole (7. e., an artificial 
cave,) cocked his revolver, and then stretched 
himself on the ground and devoted himself to star- 
ing at the unfortunate youth. To a student of 
human nature Ernest Mattray was curious, fasci- 
nating and repulsive. Short, slight, handsome, 
delicate, nervous, unscrupulous, selfish, effeminate, 
dishonest and cruel, he was an excellent specimen 
of what city life could make of a boy with no father 
and an irresolute mother. The reporter, who had 
many a time studied faces in the Tombs, felt almost 
as if at his old vocation again as he gazed into the 
restless eyes and sullen features of the prisoner. 

Meanwhile Happy Rest was becoming excited. 
There had been some little fighting done since the 
settlement of the place, but as there had been no 
previous attempt at highway robbery and murder 
made in the vicinity, the prisoner was an object of 
considerable interest. In fact, the major told so 
spirited a story, that most of the inhabitants strolled 
up, one after another, to look at the innovator, 
while that individual himself, with the modesty 
which seems inseparable from true greatness, re- 
tired to the most secluded of the three apartments 
into which the cave was divided, and declined all 
the attentions which were thrust upon him. 

The afternoon had faded almost into evening, 
when a decrepit figure, in a black dress and bon- 
net, approached the cave, and gave Spidertracks a 
new element for the thrilling report he had com- 
posed and mentally rearranged during his few hours 


| of duty as jailer. 


‘Beats the dickens,’’ muttered the reporter to 
himself, ‘‘how these Sisters of Charity always 
know when a tough case has been caught. Natu- 
ral enough in New York. But where did she come 
from? Who told her? Cross, beads, and all. 
Hello! Oh, Louise Mattray, you’re a deep one; 
but it’s a pity your black robe isn’t quite long 
enough to hide the very tasty dress you wore this 
morning. Queer dodge, too—wonder what it 
means? Wonder if she’s caught sight of the 
major, and don’t want to be recognized?” 

The figure approached. ‘ May I see the pris- 
oner?”’ she asked. 

**No one has a better right, Mrs. Mattray,” said 
the guardian of the cave, with a triumphant smile, 
while the poor woman started and trembled. 
‘* Don't be frightened—no one is going to hurt you. 
Heard all about it, | suppose?—know who just 
missed being the victim?” 

‘Yes,’’ said the unhappy woman, entering the 
cave. 

When she emerged, it was growing quite dark. 
She passed the reporter with head and vail down, 
and whispered : 

* Thank you.” 

“Don’t mention it,’ said the reporter, quickly. 
‘Going to stay until you see how things go with 
him?" 

She shook her head, and passed on. 

The sky grew darker. The reporter almost 
wished it might grow so dark that the prisoner 
could escape unperceived, or so quickly that a 
random shot could not find him. There were 
strange noises in camp. The storekeeper, who 
never traveled except by daylight, was apparently 
harnessing his mules to the wagon—he was moving 
the wagon itself to the extreme left of the camp, 
where there was nothing to haul but wood, and 
even that was still standing m the shape of fine old 
trees. There seemed to be an unusual clearness in 
the air, for Spidertracks distinctly heard the buzz 
of some earnest conversation. There seemed 


| 


I | most shapeless, yet tangible 


Whew-w-w! What splendid material for a | 





strange shadows floating in the air—a strange sense 
of something toward him—something al- 
le—something that ap- 
proached him—that gave him a sense of insecurity 
and then of alarm. Suddenly the indefinable some- 
thing uttered a yell, and resolved itself into a party 
of miners, led by the gallant and aggrieved major 
himself, who shouted. 

‘‘Lynch the scoundrel, boys 
thing to do!” 

The excited reporter sprang to his feet in an 
agony of genuine humanity and suppressed i‘«miz- 
ing, and screamed: 

‘*Major, wait a minute—you'll be sorry if you 
don’t!” 

But the gallant major had been at the bar for 
two or three hours, preparing himself for this 
valorous deed, and the courage he had there im- 
bibed knew not how to brook delay—not until the 
crowd had reached the mouth of the cave and 
found it dark, and had heard one unduly prudent 
miner suggest that it might be well to have a light, 
so as to dodge being sliced in the dark. 

“Bring a light quick, then,” shouted the major. 
“Tl drag him out when it comes; he knows my 
grip, curse him!” 

A bunch of dried grass was hastily lighted and 
thrown into the cave, and the major rapidly 
followed it, while as many miners as could crowd 
in after him hastened to do so. ‘They found the 
major, with white face and trembling limbs, stand- 
ing in front of the lady for whose sake they had 
done so much elaborate dressing in the morning, 
and who they had afterwards wrathfully seen 
departing in the stage. 

The major rallied, turned around, and said: 

‘ There’s some mistake here, gentlemen. Won't 
you have the kindness to leave us alone ?"’ 

Slowly—very slowly—the crowd withdrew. It 
seemed to them that, in the nature of things, the 
lady ought to have it out with the major with 
pistols or knives for disturbing her, and that they, 
who were in all the sadness of disappointment at 
failure of a well-planned independent execution, 
ought to see the end of the whole affair. Buta 
beseeching look from the lady herself finally cleared 
the cave, and the major exclaimed: 

‘* Louise, what does this mean ?”’ 

‘‘It means,’’ said the lady, with most perfect 
composure, ‘‘that, thanks to a worthless father 
and a bad bringing-up by an incapable mother, 
Ernest has found his way into this country. 
came to find him, and 1 found him in this hole, to 
which his affectionate father brought him to-day. 
It 1s about as well, I imagine, that I helped him to 
escape, seeing to what further kind attentions you 
had reserved him.” 

‘Please don’t be so icy, Louise,’’ begged the 
major. ‘‘He attempted to rob and kill me, the 
young rascal; besides, 1 had not the faintest idea 
of who he was.”’ 

‘*Perhaps,”’ said the lady, still very calm, ‘‘ you 
will tell me from whom he inherited the virtnes 
which prompted his peculiar actions towards you? 
His mother has always earned her livelihood honor- 
ably.” 

‘*Louise,”’ said the major, with a humility which 
would have astonished his acquaintances, ‘‘ won't 
you have the Kindness to reserve your sarcasm 
until I am better able to bear it? You probably 
think I have no heart—I acknowledge I have 
thought as much myself—but something is making 
me feel very weak and tender just now.”’ 

The lady looked critically at him for a moment, 
and then burst into tears. 

“Oh, God!" she sobbed, ‘‘ what else is there in 
store for this poor, miserable, injured life of mine ?”’ 

‘‘Restitution,’’ whispered the major, softly—* if 
you will let me make it, or try to make 1t.”’ 

The weeping woman looked up inquiringly, and 
said only the words: 

“ And she ?”’ 

‘“‘ My first wife ?”’ answered the major. ‘‘ Dead— 
really dead, Louise, as 1 hope to be saved. She 
died several years ago, and I longed to do you 
justice then, but the memory of our parting was 
too much for my cowardly soul. If you will take 
me as I am, Louise, I will, as long as | live, remem- 
ber the past, and try to atone for it.” 

She put her hand in his, and they left the gopher- 
hole together. As they disappeared in the outer 
darkness, there emerged from one of the compart- 
ments ot the cave an individual whose features were 
indistinguishable in the darkness, but who was heard 
to emphatically exclaim : 

“If I had the dust, I'd start a live daily here, just 
to tell the whole story; though the way he got out 
didn’t do me any particular credit.” 

* * * * * * 


For days the residents of Happy Rest used all 
available mental stimulants to aid them in solving 
the mystery of the major and the wonderful lady ; 
but, as the mental stimulants aforesaid were all 
spirituous, the results were more deplorable than 
satisfactory. But when, a few days later, the 
couple took the stage for Rum Valley, the enter- 
prising Spidertracks took an outside passage, and 
at the end of the route had his persistency rewarded 
by seeing, in the parlor of the Bangup House, a 
Sister of Charity tenderly embrace the major’s fair 
charge, start at the sight of the major, and then, 
after some whispering by the happy mother, sul- 
lenly extend a hand, which the major grasped 
heartily, and over which there dropped something 
which, though a drop of water, was not a raindrop. 
Then did Spidertracks return to the home of his 
adoption, and lavish the stores of his memory ; and 
for days his name was famous, and his liquor was 
paid for by admiring auditors. 


moving 


that’s the only 








“OLD PROBABILITIES.” 
GENERAL ALBERT J. MYER, GOVERNMENT 
WEATHER REPORTER. 


ENERAL ALBERT J. MYER, Chief Signal 
¥ Officer of the Army of the United States, and 
popularly known as ‘ Old Probabilities,” was born 
in Newburgh, N. Y., in 1829, and is therefore still 
in the prime of life, despite his venerable title. 
Entering Hobart College at an early age, he gradu- 
ated with honors in 1847, receiving the degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Arts. Devoting himself to 
the study and practice of medicine for several years 
in private life, he entered the Army as an Assistant 
Surgeon in 1854, and was at once assigned to duty 
on the frontier in Texas and New Mexico. While 
serving in this capacity his attention was directed 
to the importance of some better means of commu- 
nication than then existed in the Army, and he 
occupied his leisure time in studying the best 
method of effecting this object. In 1558 he sub- 
mitted a plan of signaling to the War Department, 
which was favorably received, and he was ordered 
in from the frontier to perfect his system. 

Two years after, his system having been passed 
upon as eminently practicable, he was commissioned 
as Signal Officer of the Army, with the grade of 
Major, and all matters pertaining to this subject 
placed under his charge. 

General Canby was then about to make a cam- 
paign against the Navajo Indians in New Mexico, 
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and Major Myer was ordered to accompany him 
and bring his system to the test of actual service. 
The result was gratifying both to the inventor and 
to the country. When the rebellion broke out, 
Major Myer hastened to Washington, and in less 
than one month had a party of officers detailed, in- 
structed, and in the field. 

Serving with distinguished credit in the Army of 
the Potomac, in th+ Fall of 1863 he was unfortunate 
enough to incur the displeasure of Secretary Stan- 
ton, and was ordered to the Mississippi Valley, 
where he at once brought himself prominently into 
public notice by his enterprise and skill. 

_ Through his efforts a signal corps was organized 
in 1563, of which he was made the head, with the 
rank of Colonel, but by some intrigue at Washing- 
ton his name was not put on the list submitted to 
the Senate for confirmation, and he retired in the 
Fall of 1864 to his home, where he remained for 
two years, during which time he wrote a manual of 
signals, which is now the text-book of the Army, 
and has been widely circulated abroad. In 1866, 
when the Army was reorganized, he was reappointed 
to the head of the Signal Service, and confirmed 
without debate. 

_ In 1870, when Congress provided for the estab- 
lishment of a system of weather reports, General 
Myer was intrusted with its organization and 
control, and entered upon the work with his char- 
acteristic energy and enthusiasm. Looking over 
the labors of foreign nations in this direction, he 
profited by their experience; and, starting where 
they had left off, determined to make a success in 
this country what had been unsuccessful abroad. 
Our readers know how triumphantly he has suc- 
ceeded in this, and how indispensable the regular 
weather reports have become to all branches of 
industry. 

Personally, General Myer has a fine military 
bearing, is prompt and decisive in his habits of 
thought and action, and is a firm believer in himself. 
Being in easy circumstances, he has made his resi- 
dence in Washington the centre of a large circle of 
friends, including most distinguished personages in 
pene and science at the national capital. In 
S72 Hobart College, his Alma Mater, conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D., as evidence of its ap- 
preciation of his labors in the cause of practical 
science, 

We trust that he has a long career of usefulness 
yet belore him. 





GRANGE MEETING IN ILLINOIS. 


HE Grangers of Scott County, Mlinois, united in 

a significant basket picnic at Maple Grove, four 
mules north of Winchester, on Thursday, August 
ith. A more charming spot for a quiet day could 
scarcely be discovered. The trees are beautiful 
specimens of their kind, being very large in girth 
and height, and of dense growth. The sun-rays 
chased each other about the ‘‘ talking-ground ” as 
the maples swayed in the breezes, making more 
cheertul the deliciously cool landscape. 

The gathering was a union of all the farmers’ 
clubs in the county, the Grangers and members of 
the State Farmers’ Association joining in hearty 
expressions of current agricultural and social ideas. 
The farmers, with their wives and daughters, ap- 
peared in all manner of conveyances, one large 
wagon drawn by mules being distinguished in con- 
sequence of its freight of nine of the wealthiest 
farmers from Greene County. Two bands of music 
were in attendance—one from Winchester, the 
other from Exeter.-._It was estimated that there 
were present at least two thousand persons. 

Although a picnic party, the mottoes encircled 
with evergreens that were plentifully scattered 
among the trees proved that the participants had 
far more serious thoughts than were necessary to 
render a holiday an occasion of simple jollity. One 
large cardboard displayed several agricultural im- 
plements, and the words, ‘‘ We are the laborers.” 
Another made the startling announcement, ‘‘ Presi- 
dent, $50,000 per year; Congressmen, $7,000 per 
year; Farmers, 75 cents a week!’ A third recog- 
nized @ pretty general public desire: ‘‘No more 


The anchor-plates are four in number, the last 
one having been received from the foundry, July 29. 

Each one weighs twenty-three and one-half tons, 
and fastened into each of them are to be sixteen 
iron bars, that will be carried, by joining at different 
points, in a curved line, to the front of the anchor- 
age, whence they will emerge on a dead level with 
the roadway of the bridge. As this curved line of 
connection with the anchor-plates progresses in 
construction, it will be imbedded in solid masonry, 
made more solid with cement. 

The bands will emerge from the anchorage at its 
top and upon its side nearest the bridge, and to 
these bends will be attached the immense cables 
that will support the structure. 

The anchorage forms a mass of stone, one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine feet by one hundred and 
nineteen feet at the base, and one hundred and 
seventeen by one hundred and four at the top. The 
height is eighty-nine feet above the river, it being 
eed to carrying it up to the grade of the 

oor. 

‘che four cables enter the masonry at an elevation 
of eighty-two feet, and, after passing into the wall 
for twenty-five feet, they form a connection with 
the chains. The latter consist of cast-steel bars, 
thirteen feet long and ten inches wide by one and a 
half inches thick, arranged in ten sections, each 
containing nineteen bars, and forming in all four 
curved lines extending from the cables to the 
anchor-plates. The connections are made by six- 
inch steel pins. 

The four anchor-plates are located at the base 
of the masonry. ‘Lhey consist of castings, oval in 
outline, with radial arms, having a dimension of 
nineteen feet by seventeen feet, and a depth of three 
feet, weighing twenty-five tons each. The arrange- 
ment of the anchor-walls is such as to have two 
large spaces in each, eighty feet long by twenty 
feet wide, and divided into six stories, serving for 
warehouses above and for an underground-rail- 
way passage in the lower story. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
THE CZAROWITZ AND CZAREVNA’S VISIT TO 
LONDON. 

No two royal personages that have ever visited the 
English metropolis have been such persistent sight 
seers as the Czarowitz and the Czarevna of Russia. 
Eschewing anything like empty parade or ostentation, 
they moved from point to point quietly, and inspected 
almost everything of interest that the great metropolis 
had to show them—from Millbank and Newgate to 
Madame Tussaud’s and the British Museum; from 
Woolwich and Aldershot to the Tower and the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street, where we find them in our 
illustration, accompanied by the Prince and Princese of 
Wales. The royal party are, we perceive, being con- 
ducted through the Bank of England by the Governor of 
that famous institution. They have visited the count- 
ing-room, the printing and numbering-rooms, and the 
bank-note library, where the whole of the canceled 
notes for seven years are kept. The various other de- 
partments have been inspected also, and, as a memento 


of their visit to the Treasury, we find the Governor in the 
act of presenting the two princesses with a five-shilling 
piece of an unissued coinage. 
learn, thrown open upon the occasion, displaying the bags 
of gold, and notes. 
was struck by the conjunction of so much rank, wealth 
and beauty—the future Empress of all the Russias and 
the future Queen of England in the midst of such a 
mass of gold. 


CONFIRMATION OF THE THREE INFANTAS AT 


All the safes were, we 


Every one who witnessed the scene 


THE VATICAN. 
Queen Isabella II. recently visited Rome for the purpose 


of presenting her three children for confirmation at the 
hands of the Holy Father. 
occasion were three Roman Princesses—the Princess of 
Drago, daughter of Queen Christine; the Princess 
Maximo, daughter of the Duchesse de Berri; and the 
Princess Odescalchi, belonging to an opulent Polish 


The godmothers on the 


Mobilier swindles nor salary grabs!’’ A fourth | family. The whole party, as seen in our illustration, 
and fifth bore respectively the words, ‘‘ We feed | breakfasted with his Holiness, the Queen being seated on 
the world,”’ and, ‘‘ Brothers, let us organize and | his right. Before the repast the ceremony took place, 


educate, for knowledge is power.” 

The proceedings commenced with prayer by Dr. 
Mackletresh, who was followed by Henry Miner, 
President of the Scott County Farmers’ Club, who, 
in a few appropriate words, introduced the first 
speaker, the Hon. W. C. Flagg, ex-member of the 
State Senate, and President of the State l'armers’ 
Association. 

He said that in this country there are twelve mil- 
lion persons above the age of ten engaged in gain- 
ful occupations, one-half of whom are farmers. Of 
every ten men in the country, over five are farmers, 
two mechanics or miners, one transporter and law- 
yer, hotel-keeper, banker or clerk. ‘These six mil- 
lion farmers own $97,000,000 of property, with an 
income of $2,400,000. To accomplish the great 
reforms desired by the farmers, he deemed it 
necessary that they should educate themselves 
thoroughly, and thus attain the ability of judging 
accurately the most effective means of obtaining 
the greatest good. 


ATROCITIES 


of the most frightful events. 
taken possession of the place, and, after having burned 
houses and destroyed property to an incredible amount, 
they pounced upon the Mayor of the place, D. Augustir 
Albozs, who had secreted himself in the house of a 


which is described as having been most interesting. 
The Pope spoke graciously to all present, and the part- 
ing between him and Isabella is referred to as having 
been most touching. 
present sympathized with her tears, while Pius himself 
seemed deeply moved. 


Her Majesty wept, and every one 


IN SPAIN—DEAD Bopy OF 
D. AUGUSTIN ALBOZS DRAGGED THROUGH 
THE STREETS OF ALCOY. 


From the 8th to the 13th of July Alcoy was a scene 
The internationalists had 


friend; and, after having assassinated him, they dragged 


his body through the streets, as shown in our engraving, 
subjecting it to every indignity possible to the most 


inhuman barbarism. 


He was listened to attentively, and at the close THe LATE EARTHOUAKE IN VENETIA, ITALY 
< ” bs ’ . 


of his speech an adjournment was had, to enable 
the matrons and lassies to display their cookery for 
a general feast. The band began to play, and the 
wives and maidens unpacked their baskets. Ina 
few minutes the rough planks that had served the 
purpose of seats in front of the band-stand were 
put into the position of a table, and a glorious re- 
past was enjoyed. 

The fragments being cleared away and the seats 
replaced, Mr. Miner requested uttention, and intro- 
duced Mr. Smith, Secretary of the State Farmers’ 
Association, who spoke for two hours with remark- 
able cogency and earnestness. The speech cre- 
ated a deep impression, and if the orator had gone 
on speaking till daylight, scores of his interested 
audience would have remained to that time. 

The Grangers are thriving finely in Illinois. The 
last weekly bulletin (August 9th) from the Secre- 
tary of the National Grange reports the existence 
of 565 subordinate organizations in that State. 








THE ANCHOR PLATES OF THE 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 


S aspecimen of engineering skill, the Brooklyn 
JA. Bridge invites close attention. Now that the 
towers have attained a considerable altitude, the 
work is beyond the range of the eye. By getting 
upon the roof of some tall building near Fulton 
Ferry, on the Brooklyn side, one may secure a clear 
view of the immense pile of masonry as far as is 
now constructed. 

In a previous number of this newspaper an 
illustration was given of one of the anchor- 
plates, or ‘“spiders,’’ as they are facetiously 
termed by the workmen. Our present engraving 
represents that portion of the tower where the 
plates have been placed in position. 





been unusually active and destructive of late. 
Old World and the New have suffered alike from their 


The central fires and forces of the earth appear to have 
Both the 


devastating influences. Recently Puos, one of the 
principal villages of the Alpago Mountain Range, was all 
but tumbled into total ruius without a moment’s warn- 
ing. The extent to which it has suffered may be 
gathered in part from our illustration, although the 
record of the loss of life, and that without a moment’s 
warning, is said to throw the destruction of mere per- 
sonal or other property completely in the shade. 


GypsIEs’ RETREAT AMONG THE RUINS OF 
SIEBENBUERGEN, AUSTRIA, 

There is in the life and character of the gypsy some- 
thing so wild and fascinating, that, notwithstanding the 
many repulsive features presented by both, they have 
been made centres of romance by some very able 
writers. Although there are few lands that are strangers 
to this nomadic race, we believe Spain to be, in modern 
times at least, their true home. We are, nevertheless, 
aware that they are to be found thickly scattered in 
groups through other portions of the Continent; and the 
correctness of this impression seems verified in the 
illustration which we present to our readers to-day, and 
which exhibits a party of these wanderers on the face of 
the earth in a most picturesque light. Oppressed by the 
fervid heat of noon, or after a day of fatigue or ad- 
venture, they have sought their cool retreat among the 
ruins named above, where we now find them carelessly 
enjoying their own wild and plaintive music on the dul- 
cimer, clarionetand violin. The handsome central figure 
who is listening to the charmed notes of the performer 
opposite, is evidently interested in something more than 
mere music. Her attire is in keeping with her Eastern 
origin, and her pose and expression most graceful and 
natural. The old crone with her pipe, and the venerable 
chief with the violin, are admirably conceived and 
drawn ; while the somewhat thinly clad youth, who 
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mounts the tottering walls, in quest, perhaps, of some 
wild flower, gives full expression to the freedom which 
characterizes the easy life of these people. 


VICTIMS OF THE MEM-Hoo-WuHo, DAHOMEY. 


In our engraving under this head we illustrate a 
bloody custom of the Kingdom of Dahomey, on the 
west coast of Africa. Some travelers have given to the 
sable monarch who rules over this region a character 
the most diabolical; but it appears that, bad as he is, 
they have exaggerated his faults and his cruelties. This 
latter we have on the authority of a gentleman, Mr. 
J. A. Sketchly, who has recently returned from that far 
off country, after having been for six months a guest at 
the palace of his sable majesty, and who gives us some 
insight into the inhuman custom just referred to. On 
the occasion of these human sacrifices, the King, as seen 
in our picture, reclines on a wickerwork lounge, covered 
with striped, colored cloth. He wears only a blue cot 
ton robe, as he considers his dignity so great that he can 
afford to wear common clothing. Above his head isa 
gorgeous umbrella. The top of this umbrella is sur- 
mounted by a wooden ornament representing @ man 
holding a bird. The Amazons are seated around his 
Majesty, and between them and the people a-number of 
bamboo rods are placed on the ground. Any one who 
dares to cross these rods suffers immediate death. The 
four conspicuous figures in our engraving are soldiers, 
bearing on their heads the victims for the sacrifice, 
called ‘‘Mem-Hoo-Who,”’ who are slaves that have 
been taken in war. They are gagged by means of a 
stick, with grass-rope wound round it. Their hands are 
bound, and they are firmly tied in baskets or trays, 
which are carried about on the soldiers’ heads. The 
conical hats tlley wear are removed just before decapita- 
tion. They are perfectly naked, with the exception of 
their loins being enveloped inasingle cloth. The kneel- 
ing or prostrate figure is the Prime Minister, receiving a 
message from the King for the fourmen. When the 
King has finished his speech, the Prime Minister calls 
upon every one to rise and hear. He then tells the vic- 
tims they are to carry the message to the King’s father, 
who died some years ago, and for their subsistence on 
the way he gives to each a bottle of rum and a head of 
cowries. They are then taken to a platform about 
twenty feet high, close by, and thence, still bound, are cast 
headlong. The executioner then decapitates them, and 
shows their heads to the people, after which the heads 
are placed on wooden altars to ornament the palace-gate. 
When they have remained here three days they are 
taken into the Palace and cleaned by the Amazons for 
drinking-cups, etc. In the meantime the bodies of the 
victims are seized by the crowd and knocked about with 
every possible indignity, and at last thrown into a ditch, 
where the hyenas soon make short work of them. 





GOSSIP OF THE GRANGES. 


A GRanceE will be organized at Irvington, 
N. J., in a few days. 

Iowa is still the banner State of the Order, having now 
1,770 granges. 

Illinois ranks second in number of granges, having at 
the last report 565. 

Of thé Southern States, South Carolin: takes the lead, 
with 133 subordinates. 

The Lee County (IIL) Grangers will meet for consulta- 
tian at Amboy on the 30th. 

The Patrons of Husbandry will put up a grain ware- 
house at Iowa Falls, Ia, this season. 

There will be a meeting of the Grangers of Greene 
County, IIL, at Carrollton, September 3d. 


The granges of Indiana have increased from 49, on the 
15th of January, to 280, on the 9th of August. 


The farmers of Schuyler County, Ill, are to have a 
grand demonstration at Rushville on the 28th. 


The Grangers and Patrons of Husbandry gave quite a 
grand picnic near Pacific City, Franklin County, Mo., on 
the 16th. 

The Grangers of Jackson and Clinton Counties, Ia, are 
to unite in a Harvest Home at Maquoketa on the 10th of 
September. 

Massachusetts and Vermont are the only New England 
States having granges in working order. The former has 
1 and the latter 24. 

Over 2,000 persons attended the picnic of the Grangers 
at Haynes’s Ford, on the edge of Monroe County, Mo., on 
the 7th. Audrain, Boone, Calloway and Monroe Counties 
were represented. 

A member of the Princeton (Kan.) Farmers’ Grange 
was taken sick, and being unable for a week to plow his 
corn, eight members of the grange went to his field and 
plowed it for him. 

The Grangers will meet in Parsons, Kansas, about the 
lst of September, for a grand council and consultation 
upon the questions affecting the interests of the State. It 
18 estimated that 15,000 farmers will be present. 

The Telegram, of Shreveport, La, learns that nearly all 
the candidates for Governor in the Western States have 
public announced their cordial friendship for the Patrons 
of Husbandry, and about this time are giving more atten- 
tention to agricultural matters than ever they did before 
in all their lives. 

The resolutions of the Dodge County (Wis.) Con- 
vention have been modified to read as follows: “ Re- 
solved, That a convention of the Patrons of Husbandry of 
Wisconsin be held at Watertown, on Tuesday, August 
26th, 1873, for the purpose of consultation, and the trans- 
action of business pertaining to the interests of the Order, 
said convention to consist of the officers of the State 
Grange, State deputies, masters of the subordinate 
granges, and such other members of the Order who may 
wish to attend.”’ 

Judge Lawrence, ata mammoth meeting of farmers at 
Lewisburg, 0., August 8th, enunciated the following: 
“There is no necessity that farmers’ ‘Granges’ or 
‘Patrons of Husbandry’ should become a new political 
party. Farmers want their rights regarded and their in- 
terests secured, and to accomplish these purposes they 
want the aid of all parties, in order that success may be 
certain. The ‘New Departure’ which farmers have in- 
augurated ask only justice, and it will accept of nothing 
else. It seeks to dignify labor, and give the rewards of 
industry to those who earn them.” 

The saving made by farmers by purchasing through the 
grange is from 10 to 50 per cent. A farmer in Bureau 
County, IIL, gives some figures that will illustrate the 
working of the new system. A good farm-wagon, com- 
plete, retails at $100; the grange purchases it for $70. A 
plow for which the farmers have been paying $22 a 
granger gets for $16. A $50 sewing-machine is purchased 
for $30, and a $65 one for $39. From $40 to $60 is saved 
on the price of a parlor organ. A rapidly growing com- 
petition seems to have sprung up among the wholesale 
dealers for the custom of the granges, and whatever other 
result the movement may have, the farmers will be 
benelited by the co-operative purchases, 








Anotner sentimental structure has been 
ruthiessly shattered. In our issue of August 16th, an 
allusion was made to the prospective emigration to this 
country of M. Bjornson, the Norwegian poet and 
novelist. It was hinted, as mildly as possible, that the 
pitiful salary allowed him by the Government was insuffi- 
cient for bis support. Poverty, therefore, had driven him 
to migratory determination. The full measure of 
sympathy had scarcely been offered this genius, when 
‘A Norwegian” of Rochester, N. Y., who is person- 
ally acquainted with Bjornson, says the whole story is 
erroneous He says the poet bas never been a vicar at 
Swantwy k, because there is no such place, and the gentle- 
man never studied theology. On the contrary, Bjornson 
has been for a number of years stage-manager of the lead- 
| ing theatre in Christiana, the capital of Norway. He 
has a guvd salary, is well to do in that city, and has 
alwa'/s opposed emigration, especially to this country. 








PERSONAL. 
Tne Shah sailed from Brindisi, Italy,on the 
13th, for Constantinople. 


Hussren Avni Pasna is on the fapis as the 
next Grand Vizier of Turkey. 


Queen Orca of Wurtemburg has given 
2,000 marks to the poor of Vienna 


M. Jutes Jantn, the distinguished French 
litteratcwr, is reported seriously ill at Paris 


Tur Rev. Newman Hall leaves Liverpool on 
the 23d for a lecturing tour through the United States. 


Presipent Grant has donated three lots to 
the Methodists of Waukee, Ia, to build a church on. 


“TLorp ” Gorpon has given his counsel the 
slip, and is said to be hiding among the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Tue Shah of Persia, at his own express 
wish, has been elected an honorary member of the Society 
of Arts. 

Hon. J. R. Doorrtr.e will associate himself 
with ex-Judge Lawrence, for the practice of law in 
Chicago, 

Lapy Burpert-Covutts has been presented 
by a number of the working people of the east of London 
with a fine oil painting. 

Dr. G. P. Jupp, a member of the Wilkes 
expedition, and a resident of Honolulu since 1842, ia dead 
He was a favorite of the late King. 

Lorp Freperick Cuarirs Cavenpisu and 
Arthur Wellesicy Peel will assist Gladstone in administer 
ing the duties of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Dr. Witutam C. Titpen, formerly of Mid” 
dlebury, Vt., has recently resigned the position of pro 
fessor in the Howard University at Washington. 


Sipney H. Wareriow, whose name is 
associated with the initiation of the movement in favor of 
better dwellings for workmen in London, has been made 
a baronet. 

Secretary Fisn has appointed Sevellon 
A. Brown Chief Clerk of the State Department, vice 
Mr. Chew, deceased. Mr. Brown was lately Chief of the 
Index Bureau. 

Miss Lypra Tuompson, it is said, will be 
married in London, on the 28th instant, to Mr. Alexander 
Henderson, for years her business manager, and sail 
for this country on the 31st. 

Count Scuovuvatorr, who brought about 
the betrothal of the Duke of Edinburgh and the Czar's 
daughter, has been succeeded by Prince Bariatinsky as 
Chief Marshal of the Russian Court, 

Tue Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Mr. 
Coulthurst, senior partner in Coutts’s bank, have each 
given £15,000 to form a fund for the widows and orphans 
of those who die in the employ of the bank. 


M. Turers would not accept President 
MacMahon’s especial invitation to him to attend the 
Shah’s reception at the Elysee. Instead, he held an 
opposition reception of the Deputies of the Left. 


Wriuiam Crart, whom Theodore Parker 
married and presented with a Bible and pistol in the old 
fugitive slave and underground railroad days, is working 
for the education of the colored people in Georgia 


Sicnor TaMBERLIK is @ Roman by birth’ 
and is fifty-three years old. He began life by studying 
theology, they say, but he changed his mind soon after, 
and determined to adopt the stage asa profession. His 
début was made in Naples in 1841. 


Tue diamond pin presented to Mayor 
Turner, of Sioux City, Ia, cost twelve thousand dollars, 
instead of twelve hundred, as stated by some papers. The 
tax-payers will re-elect Turner, since they can’t afford to 
provide a new man with diamonds 


EXPOSITIONS AND FAIRS. 


Mercer County (Ky.) Fair began An- 
gust 15th. 

Iowa State Fair opens at Cedar Rapids, 
September 6th. 

Woonsocket (R. I.) Fair commences Sep- 
tember 16th, and lasts three days. 

New Jersey Agricultural Fair begins at 
Waverly about the 18th of September. 


Tue second Exposition of the Industries of 
Newark, N. J., will commence September Ist. 


Kansas Crry (Mo.) Industrial Exposition 
opens September 15th, and closes on the 20th. 


Harrison (Ky.) Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal Association begau its meeting on the 19th. 


Tur Industrial Exposition and Agricultural 
Fair of St. Joseph, Mo., opens September 29th. 


Napa and Solano District (Cal.) Fair, at 
Vallejo, September 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th. 


Nattonat Industrial Exposition at Louis- 
ville, Ky., opens September 2d, and closes October 11th. 


Tue annual fair in McCracken County, Ky., 
which occurs in October, will be enlivened by a baby 
show. 

San Joaquin (Cal.) Agricultural Society's 
Fair, at Stockton, 30th of September and August Ist, 2d 
and 3d 

CentraL Pennsylvania Agricultural So- 
ciety has a fair at Altoona, September 16th, 17th, 18th 
and 19th. 


Tue annual fair of the Story County (Ia.) 
Agricultural Society will be held at Nevada, commencing 
September 25th. 


Cauirornia State Agricultural Societ 
holds its fair at Sacramenw, September 15th, 16th, 17th, 
18th, 19th and 20th. 


Tur Upper Sacramento Valley Agricultural 
Society’s Fair, at Chico, on the 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th 
and 27th of September. 


At Indianapolis, Ind., the first annual Ex- 
position of Industry and Art will open September 10th, 
and continue one month. 


Tue second National Industrial Exposition 
will be held at Louisville, Ky., beginning September 2d, 
and closing October 11th. 


Fonp pu Lac Couxty (Wis.) Fair will 
be held in Fond du Lac, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
the 15th, 19th and 20th of September. 


Tue annual exhibition of the American 
Institute opens in the “‘ Rink,’’ New York, September 
10th, and lasts until November 15th. 


Cautrornia Vine Growers’ and Wine and 
Brandy Manufacturers’ Association meet at Sacramento, 
in conjunction with the State Fair, September 15th, to and 
including September 20th. 


Tue California Farmers’ Union hold their 
annual meeting and the election of officers at Sacramento, 
September 17th, 1873. All the Farmegs’ Clubs and 
Granges of the Patrons of Husbandry in the Staw are 
entitled to send delegates 
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THE OCEAN GRAVE, 


‘: sea-wall mounded long and low, 
Let iron bounds be thine; 

Nor let the 
That breast 


salt wave overflow 
I hold divine 
r float its seaweed to her hair, 
Nor dim her eyes with sands 
No fluted cockle burrow where 
her patient hands 


Ni 


But yonder when the wind is keen, 
And rainy air is clear 

The merchant city’s spires are seen, 
The toil of men grows near. 

Along the coastway grind the wheels 
Of endless carts of coal, 

And on the sides of giant keels 
The shipyard hammers roll 


The world creeps here upon the shout, 
And stirs my heart to pain ; 

The mist ds and blots it out, 
And I am strong again 


Strong and alone, my dove, with thee, 
And though mine eyes be wet, 

There’s nothing in the world to me 
So dear as my regret 


LADY DEDLOCK ON A 
DESERT ISLAND. 


3y FRANK RICHARDS. 


CHAPTER II. 

TOOK up my gun, and, stepping lightly, walked 

down to the beach. The moon was now shining 
| brightly, but no smoke of steamer or sight of sail 

could I see upon the quiet ocean. Returning to the 
fire, I passed the rest of the night in occasional 
dozing, and waking up just in time to keep the fire 
from going entirely out. A little after daybreak | 
went again down to the shore, but there were still 
no signs of the vessel, and when I returned, my 
lady was standing by the fire; and she anxiously 
asked me, the moment | came sufficiently near, if | 
had seen anything of the ship. 

‘““Why, what do they mean?” she said, im- 
patiently ; and I could see that, as she bent down 
near the fire, she was shivering and pale. 

I went to the brook, and partially filled my cup, 
and, pouring a little brandy into the water, offered 
itto her. Rather to my surprise, she took it, and, 
having drank it all. thanked me. 

‘* What is to be done ?”’ said she, as she sat down 
again under the tree. ‘‘Am I to be left here to 
starve? There is nothing to eat. No matter how 
soon they come, I shall suffer.’’ 
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earnestly hoped might not make their appearance, 
and | saw no indications of any such. Seeing no 
tree the foliage of which would not interfere with 
my vision if I climbed into it, | took up my position 
on the edge of the bank, and again looked over the 
sea. And again looked out in vain. While sitting 
here I began to consider my position and that of my 
companion. It might be that the steamer had been 
driven far away by the gale, and it also might be 
that the machinery was again out of order, for 
there must have been hurry in the completion of the 
repairs when the gale was seen coming up. It may 
also have been that the loss of the yawl so far from 
shore and in such a heavy sea was witnessed by 
glasses from the deck of the vessel, and that thought 
made my heart jump. As it was so much behind 
the other boat, they might think that I (besides its 
proper party) was in it, and that all being lost, 
there was no necessity of returning. This thought, 
however, I banished; they could not be so hard- 
hearted as not to return even upon the barest pro- 
bability of one survivor. No matter what were the 
reasons of our being left here, two things were evi- 
dent to my mind, and these were, that we must 
neither suffer from want of food, nor sicken from 
exposure at night, whilst waiting the return of our 
companions. ‘Thinking these things over, and after 
giving a last look around the horizon, 1 returned to 
my lady. She was sitting very nearly as I had left 
her, and seemed much depressed by my report, 
although she did not say a word. 1 then told her 
what | had been thinking about (excepting, of 
course, my more doleful ideas,) and said that all 
that could be done was to act in such a manner that 
our rescuers might find us alive and well when they 
came forus. To this end, we must eat, and some shel- 
ter must be provided for the night. To all this she 
made no reply, but presently she exclaimed : 

‘| would give @ thousand pounds if my maid 
were here !"’ 








| She thought it might be of service, and while | was 


I suppose she thought that I, with my animal | 


appetite, could feed on raw birds, grass, or any- 
thing of the sort, and, therefore, only considered 
her own privations. 


I told her that I hada very nice dove (which I | 


had prepared and hung, the night before, upon the 
tree,) and I thought that if she could cook it, it 
would help to sustain her until the vessel returned. 

‘* Let me see it,’’ said she; and, having examined 
it, she concluded, I suppose, that it might be fit to 
eat, for she took off io gloves, and, drawing up 
her dress, sat down in front of the fire, and arranged 
the coals in broiling order. 

I split the bird for her (a process I had not 
thought of for myself the night before,) and, with 
a sharpened stick, she toasted her bird pretty much 
as | had done (only a great deal better,) and putting 
the half that she had cooked on a large clean leaf, 
she seasoned it with some of my salt, and seemed 
to relish it, for she immediately cooked and ate the 
other half. Twenty hours’ fasting was an incentive 
even to her delicate appetite. 
idle during this time, tor I primitively cooked and de- 
voured the whole of my parrot. I saw her ladyship 
casting rather disparaging glances at my culinary 
manceuvres, but she oflered no observations on the 
subject, probably deeming it sufficient hardship to 
be obliged to cook her own breakfast, without 
having to instruct me regarding such matters. 

After this somewhat remarkable meal, my lad 
consented to accept another drink from the broo 
(plain this time,) and, having no basin to wash her 
hands, walked down to the edge of the sea. 

Having filled and lighted my pipe, I went to the 
ledge of rocks, and, climbing up one of the very 
highest, looked — for nearly an hour over the 
ocean. But I saw nothing save smooth and beau- 
tiful water, sea-birds glittering in the sun and bright 
clear sky; and this 1 went down to report. My 
lady was sitting on a rock, with her parasol over 
her head, her hands carefully gloved, a fan screen- 
ing her face from the reflections from the water, 
and looking over the sea as earnestly as I had been. 
I had noticed some high ground at the back of the 
cove, on the other side of the ledge on which I had 
been sitting, and I now proposed to Lady H—— 
(as I suppose I ought to call her, although, even 
now, it seems improper,) that I should go over 
there, and, by climbing a tree, or getting on some 
elevation, I might be able to bring good news much 
sooner than by remaining on this shore. I also 
suggested that I should leave my gun under her 
charge, and that if any danger should menace her, 
she should fire it, and | would quickly return. 
These things she agreed to; and when fee 
her the gun, she laid it across her lap, and held it 
in such a manner as to prove to me that, if occasion 
required, she could not only fire it as an alarm, but 
could use it much more effectively. 

So I left her in her solitary state, and, climbing 
the ledge, walked over the sandy shore on the 
other side towards the high inland bank. 
gone far when | saw something that looked like 
muslin among the rocks near the water, and run- 
ning down to it, I saw, lying just out of the water, 
the body of the poor drowned lady’s-maid. I was 
much shocked to see this poor creature lying before 
me, dead; but when I considered the possible 
result to the nervous system of her mistress should 
she know of this terrible affair, 1 only thought how 
I couid prevent her from discovering it. As the 
first step towards this prevention, 1 took up the 

oor drowned girl, all wet as she was, and carried 
See back to the foot of the bank, where I laid her 


down near a fallen trunk, and threw over her | 


several large branches that had been blown off by 
the gale. This was alll could do now; and run- 
ning back to the water, I looked for signs wf the 
other bodies. Quite high up on the sands | found 
a hat, which I stuffed under a heavy flat stone. A 
little further along were portions of the yawl— 
planks, parts of thwarts, pieces of oars, etc.; but 
these could not be concealed. I saw nothing what- 
ever of the bodies of the men. 

After giving up the search, I went back to the 
bank, and, climbing up without much trouble, 
found that I was on a tolerably level plateau, well 
wooded, but with open spaces here and there; 
and evidently well populated with birds and insects 
and a few monkeys. 


As for me, I was not | 
| to call pine-shatters had been blown. 


I had not | 


| afraid that otherwise her novel diet might make her 
| sick. 


| As for me, | went to reconnoitre. 


| planks from the broken boat, and so | went over to 





How easily I could have brought her maid to her! 

After waiting a litle, 1 made some other observa- 
tion respecting the necessity of doing as I had 
recommended, and she answered, *‘ I suppose so.” 
by this, | took it for granted that I should have her 
co-operation as far as cooking went, for this was all 
I wished her todo. Accordingly, 1 made up the fire 
at the old place, and then went along the shore to 
where I had overturned my turtle the day before. 
1 soon found him—alive and kicking. After some 
trouble, I succeeded in decapitating him, and then 
I] managed to get his lower shell off, after a great 
deal of horizontal cutting. He was too heavy for 
me to carry conveniently, and so I cut away what 
I thought would be some nice steaks, and, putting 
them on the lower shell, carried them back to the 
fire. 

Lady Dedlock then came up, and | asked her if it 
would be any help if I made her a rude gridiron, by 
putting some green sticks, which would not be apt 
to burn very soon, across a couple of larger ones. 


making this arrangement she took off her gloves, 
rolled back her sleeves a little, pinned up her dress, 
and borrowing my knife, caretully cleaned every 
litle speck from the turtle-steaks. Then drawing 
some coals under my gridiron, she cooked the 
steaks finely, while 1 went after some fresh salt. 
Little was said at this dinner, and although I en- 
joyed it very much, | was well aware that it would 
not do to live much longer on such rich animal food 
alone. 

I gave my lady a little brandy and water after 
dinner (although she at first retused it,) for 1 was 


After that she washed her hands in the sea, 
put on her gloves, and took up her place on her 
stone of observation; and | carried her again the 
gun which I had brought to the fire while we dined. 
I had thought of 
making a shelter for my lady with the buards and 


the cove. 

I soon found a good place for a hut—a sheltered 
nook under the bank where a quantity of dead 
leaves somewhat resembling what we at home used 
There were 
some parts of the wreck. which had been dried 
sufficiently during the morning for my purpose, and 
these I carried, a few at a time, to the bank and 
leaned them against it in a row, s0 as to leave 
about four feet space at the bottom. I made the 
hut about seven feet long, but had not near enough 
planks to cover all this space, so | filled up the 
openings with boughs and branches that I collected 
on the higher land. J then closed up one end with 
boughs, and covered the floor, as thickly as I could, 
with the dry leaves. 

The hut, when it was done (and that was by no 
means in a short time, for | had much trouble in 
wrenching and knocking some of the planks loose 
from the broken ribs of the yawl,) presented a 
rather odd appearance. Some of its rafters were 
long and some short—it was not high enough to 
stand up in, and there was no door, and no bed but 
the floor; but as | looked into it when it was all 
finished, I should have been glad enough to have 
crept in there and had a cozy night's rest, for 1 was 
very tired. 

When I got back it was about four o’clock, and as 
I was afraid to eat turtle again for supper, | took 
the gun, and going a short distance into the woods, 
shot several birds without the least trouble. These 
we had for our supper, and then I proposed that I 
should show Lady H—— her sleeping quarters. 
She would not !eave the old place. however, until I 
had assured her that the new location was not only | 
better sheltered but had quite as good a view of 
the sea as this. As I returned from my labors | had | 
discovered that, as the sea was quite low, and the 
tide still on the ebb, it would be possible for my 
lady to go round and over the ledge without having 
any very great obstacles to overcome: and so we 
went that way, I carrying my gun in one hand and 
the lower shell of the turtle, with some steaks and a 
bird in it, as provision for breakfast, in the other. 
I was very careful to lead my companion close to 
the water-line until we had passed the spot where 
her maid lay under the Rell ey and then we went 
up to the bank, and I showed her her hut. She 
went up to it, and stooping, looked in. 

“‘T am much obliged to you,” she said ; ‘‘ but did 
you expect that | could go into such a place as 
that?” 

She evidently had no idea of the trouble it had 
cost me to make this shelter for her, and for a mo- 
| ment I felt too much provoked to reply. 

Directly I remarked that I supposed she did not 
want to pass another night in the open air, and 
went about to find fuel for a fire. I soon accom- 
plished this, built my fire (at a short distance from 
the hut,) and having put the provisions where I | 
thought they would be safe, I lighted my pipe and | 
went down to the water to have a smoke. 

When I had finished my pipe, I picked up the 
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blade of an oar which had about three feet of | 

handle to it, and employed myself in beating, with 

a sharp piece of stone, a notch into one side of the 

| blade lesge enough for me to press my foot in it, if 

| Tused the oar asaspade. This was difficult to de 
with but a stone, and it was quite dark before I had 
got through with it, and then | hurried back to the 

| fire. 

lt was entirely out, and my lady was gone. 


| joy the taste of something that was not meat. 


| soon saw, however, by the opening of the hut being 


closed up with a bough (probably taken from a 


| superfluous quantity on the side,) that she had gone 


into the shelter | had made for her. She doubtless 
felt cold and tired as night came on, and very 
probably altered her opinion of the hut on closer 
inspection of it. At any rate, she was in it, and I 
only hoped she would find it comfortable, and sleep 
soundly; for I had business to do that night in 
which I did not wish to be interrupted, by her 
above all the world. I did not make up the fire, 
for I was not going to sit by it for some time, and I| 
felt that I must economize my matches. 

Until the moon rose, I occupied myself in quietly 
improving by means of my knife my oar-spade, and 
when it was light enough I went to where I had 
left the body of the lady’s-maid, and set about her 
burial. The place was far enough from where 
Lady H—— was sleeping to prevent the sound of 
my work reaching her, and I began to dig, as well 
as I could, a grave in the sand. 

After I had got down about a foot I found the 
sand damp and easy to work, and as there was for- 
tunately a very deep bed of it, 1 had,in about an 
hour and a half, made a rude hole, four or five feet 
deep, and about six long. I uncovered the poor 
maid and carried her to the side of her grave. Her 
upturned face in the moonlight made me feel worse 
than I had felt since the first hour during the gale ; 


| but I conquered my emotions, and distasteful as the 


task was, looked into her pockets to see if there 
was anything that it might be proper to save. 
There was nothing there but sand, and a very wet 
letter, which I took. Around her neck was a chain 
and locket, and this, with a long lock of her hair, 
which I cut off with my knife, I wrapped up in some 


| paper I had, and put them in my coat-pocket. 


then placed the body in the grave, put some leaves 
and twigs over the face, and filled up the excava- 
tion. I smoothed over the place as well as | could, 
and spread boughs about, to cover, as much as pos- 
sible, the marks of my work. 

I then returned, made a fire, stretched myself on 
the dry ground by it, and was soon sound asleep, 
with my gun under my outstretched arm. 

My rest was pleasant enough, but when I awoke 
I felt cold and stiff, and knew that it would not do 
for me to sleep many more nights without shelter. 
It was very early, and I took a run along the beach 
to warm myself, and then climbed up on the high 
ground, near where I had been before, and eagerly 
scanned the brightening ocean. No sail or smoke 
met my eye over all its broad surface. After re- 
maining here a little while 1 started to return, and 
looking round me over the open space of a few 
hundred yards in which I stood, I thought how 
much better it would be to encamp up here, where 
tle prospect was so much more extended, and 
where so many more conveniences for building huts 
seemed to be present. 

1 looked about me a little as Ireturned, and found 
on the side of a low bank, where the earth had 
fallen away somewhat, two small roots which 
looked something lke the yams I had often eaten 
in the Southern States. These I pulled up, and 
took with me for experiment. When I got back my 
lady was up, and actually gathering small sticks for 
kindling! As our breakfast of birds (from yester- 
day’s shooting) was progressing, I roasted the 
roots I had found, and tried their flavor during the 
meal. They tasted something like sweet potatoes, 
and as there was no reason to suppose them poison- 
ous, I ate one, but Lady H would not touch the 
other, 80 I ate that, too. After breakfast I made 
the proposition relative to change of quarters, and 
urged in particular the advantage in regard to 
shelter, the surrounding fruits and the dryer 
location. 

‘“What!’’ she almost cried; ‘ you do not think 
that we will have to stay here another night?” 

I replied that she could judge of that as well as I 
could, but that it would be best to do all we could 
for comfort and health while waiting, either a long 
or short time; for that was, unfortunately, all we 
could do. She made no answer to this, but on my 
further remarking that there was a much better 
view of the sea to be had from the higher land, she 
consented to go up there; and, gathering up our 
few effects, off we started. As we walked along 
the beach, I stopped near the remains of the yawl 
to get a rope that I had noticed tied to ring ina 
part of the bow. I pulled it up out of the sand, in 
which a portion of it was imbedded, and found it 
was about thirty feet long. 1 looked for something 
else which might be of use, but found only an old, 
rusty cheese-knife, jammed in between a side-plank 
and the end of the forward thwart. I also saw on 
the sand the lower half of a large stone water-jug, 
and with these paltry prizes I loaded myself. My 
lady stopped while 1 was doing this, but made no 
remarks about the wreck. She probably thought 
that there were always remains of boats upon the 
seashore, and evidently had no idea that this was 
the well-appointed yaw] in which she had left the 
ship. 

When we reached the bank I found a place where 
the ascent was tolerably easy, and I laid down my 
gun and the rest of my load and prepared to assist 
my companion in reaching the top. Lut she reso- 
lutely declined my help, and requested me to go on 
and she would follow. As there was only about 
twenty feet of ascent, with many points of vantage, 
I left her to do as she hked. and | had not gone tar 
on the upper ground betore she made her appear- 
ance, a little flushed, but as perfectly in order as 
usual. When we reached the open space I had 
selected, my lady bent over the edge nearest the 
sea, and seating herself in the shade, remained 
there all day, except when it was necessary to pre- 
pare and eat ourmeals. For these I first provided; 
and not wishing to use any more of my ammunition 
than was necess ry, | tried stoning the birds in the 
trees, and they were so tame that I easily knocked 
over several. 1 found, also, some roots (having 
noticed the character of the plant to which the 
others were attached,) and brought quite an armful 
of them to the spot where I thought it would be 
best to make a fire. This | made ready for lighting, 
and then went off to see about building a hut, some- 
thing better than the kennel of the day before. At 
the edge of the woods a great tree had fallen, and 
from its stump and the roots around a great number 
of slim, tall saplings had grown. ‘These, I thought, 
would be suitable for my purpose, and with my 
cheese-knife (sharpened very often on stone) I cut 
off, before dinner, about thirty, most of them being 
about two inches in diameter at the bottom, and 
ten or twelve feet high. At dinner (which Lady 
H—— cooked and prepared entirely herself) | found 
some more of the roots nicely roasted in the ashes, 
and as those | had eaten at breakfast had not 
poisoned me, as my lady seemed to suppose they 
would, she ate one herself now, and seemed to en- 
lam 





sure | did. ‘ 
After a short smoke I went to work again at my cot- 
tage or hut, whichever may be the most correct term. 
| made a circle on the smooth ground (under a large 
tree, which stood by itself,) of about eight feet in 
diameter. The poles, with most of their leaves on 
their tops, | stuck in the ground, about a foot apart 


| at the bottom, all around this circle, and at such an 
] | angle that their tops met and crossed each other, 
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making a cone-shaped house, quite large enough 
for one person on a desert island. 

Not being able to reach the top of the house, and 
it being too frail to climb upon, I tied one end of 
my rope to one of the poles,as high up as I could 
reach, and then throwing the rest over the struc 
ture, I walked around it, pulling the rope tight 
around the upper ends of the poles; and then, 
tying it again, I cutoff the remainder. Thus was 
my house made secure atthe top. I then placed 
branches (of a tree which, with low limbs and broad 
leaves, was very plentiful thereabouts, especially 
on the edges of the forest,) against this framework ; 
and when I had made it all close, excepting one 
place that I left as a door, cutting away the lower 
part of one of the poles, ] wrapped the remainder 
of my rope around the whole affair, a foot or two 
above the ground. The upper part of the thatch 
ing I fastened by twisting in stout twigs among the 
npright poles. Ithen covered the ground or floor 
several inches deep with a quantity of dried ferns, 
that had been blown into a little hollow near the 
wood, and with a broad branch for a door, the 
house was done, just as the sun began to set. 

After supper (principally roots this time, for I 
had not got any game, being so busy,) and after a 
trip, with my half of a stone jug, for water to a 
brook several rods off, I took my lady to look at 
her house. She seemed to think it would do very 
well, and thanked me for my trouble; but with a 
sigh, she hoped she would not have to use it often ; 
and, going back to her seat at the edge of the bank, 
sat and watched until the horizon and distant 
waters faded into indistinctness. Then she came 
and warmed herself a little by the fire, where I sat 
dozing already, and soon went into her house 
(stooping a little at the entrance,) and drew the 
branch over the door, shutting herself up com 
pletely. 

Much as I feared the consequences of open-air 
sleeping (for I was too tired to wake up and renew 
the fire, and the nights were cool, although the days 
were warm enough,) I was obliged to risk them 
again, and slept very well, fortunately without 
injury to my health. 

The next day—no sail, no smoke. 

I made myself a hut this day, but of much simpler 
form than my lady’s, and at some distance from it. 
It was made of poles and branches, stacked against 
each other, and secured by a ridge-pole, and was 
only large enough for me to lie down, with my gun 
by my side, and my head near the opening, which 
looked over the sea, and could be closed up by a 
bough, if 1 wished. 

The afternoon I devoted to procuring food. I 
knocked over six or seven birds, large and smali, 
got a lot of yams (or whatever our roots were,) and 
increased our stock of salt. In getting this last, | 
was lucky enough to find a few oysters fastened to 
the rocks. They were small, but delicious, and my 
lady enjoyed them (as much as she could enjoy 
anything,) at supper. Our drink was simply water, 
brought in the broken jug, forthe brandy I saved 
up in case of sickness. ‘The fire, too, I covered up 
with ashes this night, so that my box of matches 
might not give out. 

The next day, our fourth upon the island, I 
wandered about and made some explorations fur- 
ther along the shore, but discovered nothing new, 
and did not go far, of course. All day sat Lady 
H—— on the bank, gazing out over the sea, and 
gazing in vain. I was afraid she would go crazy, 
or make herself ill with this silent watching, and 
would have been glad enough to have conversed 
with her and comforted her to the best of my poor 
ability ; but she gave me no encouragement to talk. 
At our meals, which she silently cooked, she spoke 
very little, and at no other time was I with her; 
80 that, as I was smoking my pipe after supper that 
evening (by economy my tobacco had lasted very 
well,) 1 was surprised at her coming back from her 
accustomed seat (to which she had gone before I 
had finished eating,) and sitting down on the grass 
a short distance from me. 

I had not observed before how pale she had 
grown, or that her face seemed thinner. But she 
was very beautiful, and her hair was as smooth, 
and her whole dress in as perfect order, as if she 
expected the next minute to make her appearance 
in the streets of a city. She did not speak at first, 
and I put down my pipe, and waited for her to 
begin. 

‘| believe,’’ she said, directly, ‘‘ that the steamer 
has gone to Batavia.”’ 

‘* Why do you think so?” 

‘“‘T have been thinking,” said s.2, ‘‘that the 
boats may have been lost before they 1-ached her 
—the one in which I came in, at any rate— (ind they 
did not know but what you might have also been in 
it); and so, having no reason to suppose that we 
were left on the island, they have gone on.” 

I was obliged to say that this might be the case, 
but that it was certain that if any of her friends 
were at Batavia when the vessel arrived, they 
would certainly return, even if to find any—any—— 
I became rather embarrassed here, but she helped 
me out by saying: 

“Any vestiges of my remains, I suppose you 
mean. I have thought of that—perhaps my hus- 
band may think in this way. He will be at 
Batavia.’’ She said no more for a few minutes, 
and then remarked: ‘‘It was that broken boat that 
made me think that the coast might be dangerous, 
and our boats might have wrecked as easily as 
that.” 

How strange that she had not suspected about 
that boat! 

‘*How long,’ said she, ‘‘ would it take for our 
vessel to reach Batavia, and for another to come 
here?”’ 

I said that, as near as I could judge, it would 
require about twelve days to reach that town, 
reasoning from the fact that we supposed we were 
about ten days from there when our machinery 
broke down. 

‘“What!”’ she cried; ‘twelve days there, and 
twelve days back—nearly a month!”’ 

‘* Yes, my lady,’ said 1; ‘‘ but four days have 
already gone, and that leaves only twenty days— 
less than three weeks—and that much time may not 
be necessary. I only guessed the distance; and 
then, you must remember that the steamer may 
return. She may have been injured and driven 
very far by the gale, and may now be returning 
under sail.”’ 

‘‘T can scarcely believe that,’’ said she; and she 
arose, and, after standing for a while looking over 
the sea, went into her hut, and shut herself up. 

For the next three days nothing worthy of par- 
ticular note occurred. I employed myself in 
obtaining various kinds of food—roots (potatoes, 
yams, or whatever they were,) birds, and some 
oysters. In the woods there were, doubtless, 
various kinds of wholesome fruit, but I could not 
leave my lady long enough for any extended 
rambles; and, in fact, we liked our roasted roots so 
well, that we ate more of them than of animal food. 
During this time Lady H—— still spent nearly all 
the daylight in watching fruitlessly the wide and 
tranquil sea. 

It was strange, perhaps, our intimacy did not 
progress in the least as the days passed on. There 
were we, perfect anomalies, acting, on this deserted 
shore, the parts of two distant acquaimtances at a 
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hotel, with fine clothes, plenty of money (at least, I 
had,) jewels, and ornaments—everything, in fact, 
that we possessed was suitable for civilization, and, 
excepting my gun and my matches, we had no con- 
veniences whatever for independent outdoor life. 
By the constant occupation of my time, I was less 
apt to feel disconsolate than if I had shared the 
watching with my lady. 

I had entirely given up the idea of the steamer’s 
return, and did not place much confidence in succor 
being sent from Batavia; for, if the officers of the 
steamer did not think it necessary to return for us, 
the tale they would tell would not lead any one else 
to suppose that, aiter a lapse of several weeks, there 
would be found the slightest vestige of persons 
wrecked three hundred yards from shore in a 
tremendous storm. 

(To be continued.) 








INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
A DAY IN MESOPOTAMIA, NEAR THE GARDEN 
OF EDEN. 


FTER leaving Sheikh Sookh, the Euphrates 
takes a bend to the eastward, and the banks 
being very low, it again forms a kind of delta, 
extending to Koornah, a distance of sixty-three 

miles by water. ‘lhe walled town of Koornah extends 
along the right bank of the Tigris, and the left of 
the Kuphrates. A line of walls denoting the site of 
the ancient Apamea may still be seen extending 
across the peninsula formed by the confluence of 
the two rivers. On passing Koornah, we sailed 
down the commingled waters known Lenceforth as 
the Shatt-el-Arab. This noble stream, which has a 
breadth of half a mile, flows in a straight course 
towards the sea. After receiving a tributary called 
the Kerah, the banks of the Shatt-el-Arab present 
a more pleasing aspect, and are {fringed with date 
groves and numerous villages. In the entire course 
between Bussorah and Koornah,a distance of forty 
miles, there are but two islands, both of them 
large; the river has an average width of six hun- 
dred yards, with a depth of twenty-one feet. Below 
the city of Bussorah, the width of this noble stream 
is increased to seven hundred yards, while it has a 
depth of thirty feet. 

Near the earthworks of Mohamrah, the waters of 
the Karoon flow into the Shatt-el-Arab after a long 
course through Shastin, past Ahwaz, and other 
places. After this junction the main stream inclines 
a little more to the south, and during the remainder 
of its course passes many large villages, and almost 
a continuous belt of date groves. Between 
Mohamrah and the sea, a distance of forty miles, it 
has an average width of 1,200 yards. At length we 
saw the tall spars of our old ship, and it was like 
returning home again to find ourselves among our 
shipmates, who heartily greeted us on our return 
from our wanderings in Mesopotamia. 

The Comet had not yet arrived with the dispatches 
from Bagdad, and as the captain’s orders were to 
wait until he had received them for transmission to 
the Bombay Government, a further stay at Marghill 
was the necessary result. At this we were not 
much grieved, for there was plenty of amusement 
to be had in shooting ducks and other wild fowl, 
and, what was still better, the swamps, a few miles 
up the river, were the favorite resort of the wild 
hog. As this sport has about it a spice of danger, 
it was patronized to amuch greater extent than the 
former. Hog-shooting parties were formed three 
or four times a week, and the captain himself, being 
an ardent sportsman, gave leave to the officers and 
men to indulge in the Englishman's known pre- 
dilection for slaughtering something —from an 
elephant or a tiger in the jungles of India and the 
wilds of the country inhabited by the Hamram 
Arabs, to sparrow-shooting as practiced by the 
hobbledehoys of an English country village. The 
day after my return to Marghill i eagerly joined a 
party of officers and men—the latter being a 
quarter watch that had been made up—to enjoy a 
day’s hog-shooting. 

All preparations were made over night; an 
ample supply of ammunition, consisting of ball 
cartridge for the quadrupeds and duck-shot for 
the feathered tribe, was laid in; rifles and fowl- 
ing-pieces for the officers who were to form the 
party, and muskets for the sailors, were cleaned 
and placed handy; and last, but not least, sundry 
hampers and suspicious-looking bottles and flasks 
betokened that the inner man of ‘‘ poor Jack ’’ was 
not neglected. The Medora carried only a few 
rifles, the firearm provided for the general service 
being the old musket familiarly known as ‘“‘ Brown 
Bess.’’ Part of the starboard-watch sailors accom- 
panied us, all of them armed with these weapons. 

It was a lovely morning, with the sun just peeping 
above the cloudless horizon. There was scarcely a 
‘‘cat’s paw”’ on the water, so unruflied, even by a 
passing breeze, was the surface of the river; and 
the balmy breath of early morn, always delicious 
and refreshing in the East after the sultry, breeze- 
less nights, had already given place to the fiery 
beams of the orb of day. The strict discipline en- 
forced among the boats’ crews of a man-of-war on 
this occasion relaxed, and the men chatied and 
joked as they gave way with the long ash oar. 
The boat was pulled in-shore to avoid the current, 
and after a row of about an hour and a hall, the 
scene of our intended sport was reached. On 
the way we passed flocks of wild geese, flying, 
however, too high in the air to be shot at; and also 
some hyenas which had come down to the water’s 
edge during the past hour of darkness, when the 
made ‘night hideous’’ and sleep impossible pn 
their melancholy, wailing cry; but, at the sight of 
us, these creatures, which are very shy, trotted off 
at their best speed, aad were lost sight of in the 
long jungle. We had brought three or four natives 
to point out the best shooting-grounds, and these 
men also carried the provisions, and made them- 
selves generally useful. 

When the boat was run up in one of the small 
creeks with which the country abounds on either 
bank, a seaman was left to take charge of her, and 
the rest of the party, eighteen im number, struck 
out at once into the jungle. As we were now on 
the actual spot where the wild pigs ‘‘ most do con- 
gregate,’’ we looked to our arms, and prepared to 
commence the sport without loss of time. The 
modus operandi was simply as follows: The sailors 
were formed in line at right angles to the river, 
extending across the scene of operations, and with 
intervals between each man, while the officers 
established themselves along the margin of the 
stream. When all had taken up their stations, a 
signal was given, and the whole party advanced in 
line, keeping a sharp lookout for the animals. The 
belt of low land which fringed the river was about 
six hundred yards wide, and consisted of soft, 
marshy soil, broken with deep ditches, or nullahs, 
as they are called, sometimes dry, but generally 
half filled with water, and was covered with a dense 
jungle of tall reeds, almost six feet high. This made 
our progress very laborious, and what with the 
swampy nature of the earth, into which your feet 
sank over the ankle at every footstep, and the 
difficulty of making your way through the thick 
mass of foliage, it was really very fatiguing work. 
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However, we knew before starting what to ex- 
pect, and had come with our energies nerved for 
the occasion, as well as our feet and legs protected 
by huge boots (a pair of which I had had made for 
the purpose in Bushire) reaching to the top of the 
thighs. We had not been many minutes thus 
making our way with our rifles at the “ready,” 
and all on the qui vive, when on the extreme left 
was heard a shout, and then three or four shots 
delivered in quick succession. Soon the cause of 
this excitement became evident, in the quick move- 
ment in the jungle ahead, but which was almost 
immediately lost in the distance, as the ‘‘ suer,’’ as 
the natives call the wild hog, successfully made 
his escape. 

We continued the sport, without any marked 
success, for two hours. Many of the animals were, 
indeed, struck, but seldom did any of us have an 
opportunity of inflicting a wound in any vital part. 
It was no easy matter to surprise them, for the 
‘ grunters ’’ were gifted with a quick sense of hear- 
ing; and then, unless you got a shot at them while 
in arecumbent position, the chances were against 
your wounding them in the head or heart, for they 
made off at a surprising pace—now dashing through 
the jungle, and then, when coming to a nullah, 
taking the obstruction with a flying leap that would 
not have discredited an Irish hunter at a stone 
fence. I had a capital shot at a large boar while 
he was in the act of clearing one of these deep 
nullahs, and hit him in the side; the beast rolled 
over, but long before we had come up to dispatch 
him he had regained his feet, and disappeared in 
the dense jungle. ‘The thick forest of reeds was 
also @ serious obstruction to our sport, for the 
bullets glanced off the tangled mass of stalks, which 
at the same time effectually concealed everything 
beyond a few yards from us. 

We were rather disappointed at our want of suc- 
cess, when at length a shot fired by a petty officer, 
who was next to me, drew my attention in his direc- 
tion. I fired at the spot where the rushes were 
violently agitated, for the animal was evidently not 
seeking to escape by diving into the jungle, as the 
majority of the others we had sighted had done, 
but was making for the river on my right hand. 
This drew upon him the fire of five of us, and, as 
he was headed off the stream, he turned back. I 
could not see any of our party, for we were all 
acting independently, but 1 gathered as much by 
the motion of the brushwood and the shouts from 
my right. I was not long in loading again, and, 
having advanced a few paces, found a space in 
front almost free from jungle. As I reached the 
spot, and looked in the direction I had heard the 
last shot, ] saw an enormous boar charging back 
from the river, where his retreat had been cut off, 
and instead of ‘‘ steering ahead,’’ when we should 
have lost sight of him, bearing down along the line, 
and regularly running the gauntlet. He had been 
wounded, for blood was flowing from two or three 
places, and this rendered him savage and reckless. 
There are few beasts more dangerous than a wild 
boar when hard hit and unable to escape; in fact, 
there is a well-known proverb respecting a ‘ wild 
boar at bay,”’ and as this gentleman caine tearing 
along, with his head slightly lowered, hike a mad 
bull, and his white and gleaming tusks churning and 
snapping with fury, he presented a very formidable 
appearance, and clearly meant mischief. At that 
moment a ‘‘maintop-man,” an Irshman, a very 
strong, broad-set little fellow, made his appearance 
to my left, rushing out with great eagerness, and 
having his musket with the bayonet fixed, as he 
afterward expressed it, when interrogated as to his 
impetuosity, ‘‘ Bedad! to let the blaggard have the 
baggonet.”’ I stood still, and waited until the ani- 
mal came near me, for | felt that, if he selected me 
for his victim, it would require all the ounce of lead 
in my rifle to settle him. The infuriated boar was 
dashing at me, when O'Callahan obtruded his comi- 
cal visage to the front. Whether it was that the 
enraged ‘‘ porker’’ was exasperated at this exhi- 
bition of ill-timed levity (for he doubtless consid- 
ered it no laughing matter,) or for some other 


occult reason, is uncertain, but directly Paddy | 


showed himself (wildly gesticulating and hurrahing 
the while) the boar, attracted by the noisy demon- 
stration of welcome, swerved a little, and passing 
me at a terrific pace, singled him out. 

I was, perhaps, a little flurried, for my aim, 
directed at the head, was not very accurate ; never- 
theless, when I fired, the ball struck him full in the 
flank, the force of the blow knocking his “ after- 
part’ on one side. It slightly checked him in his 
onward course, but only fora moment. Furiously 
the brute dashed at the plucky native of Erin, who, 
nothing daunted, “let him have it,’ or, rather, 
didn’t let him have it; for, although O’Callahan’s 
fire was delivered close enough to have scorched 
the bristle of the ‘‘ pig’s cheek,” the bullet struck 
the stock of a sailor's musket in quite a contrary 
direction. This wonderful performance was a great 
subject of merriment for many a day among his 
messmates, but at the time it nearly cost the Tip- 
perary boy his life, tor almost at the same instant 
that | heard the report 1 saw poor O'Callahan high 
in the air, legs uppermost, and with the musket 
flying about his head like a shillelah in a faction 
fight. The boar was upon him, and would most 
certainly have made an end of the brave fellow if 
an old petty officer—who had profited by the prac- 
tice at a mark at which the crew had lately been 
exercised, and had reserved his fire—had not 
planted a shot in the eye of the savage beast, just 
as he had turned again and was about to rip up his 
unlucky and defenseless opponent. It wx done 
well, and not a moment too soon; for, alth sgh we 
were all running up to the assistance of our ship- 
mate, our guns were unloaded, and the pig had it 
all his own way. The shot, penetrating to the 
brain, took instant effect, and the animal dropped 
dead on the spot. Poor O’Callahan was set on his 
legs again, and found to be none the worse, beyond 
a few bruises, for his involuntary somersault; he 
had luckily received the charge of the pig on the 
most convenient part of his person, and never ex- 
perienced any ill effects from the collision. There 
was nothing after this event worth mentioning ; we 
had, on the whole, pretty good sport, and at the 
end of a very fatiguing day succeeded in killing 
and securing four pigs. No correct estimate could 
be formed of the number wounded. Two out of 
the four animals slaughtered were very fine large 
boars, and ‘‘all hands’? had pork for breakfast, 
york for dinner and pork for supper, during the fol- 
owing week, besides the daily rations of meat. 

‘Ten days after my arrival at Marghill, the Comet 
returned with dispatches from the Consul-General 
at Bagdad. I bade good-by to my kind friend and 
late host, the captain of the armed steamer, and 
then the old ship sailed for salt water, at which our 
mess was not sorry; for we began to regard our- 
selves somewhat in the light of the fresh-water 
sailors of London, who, dressed in the rig of sea- 
faring men, are for ever pestering one with offers 
to take you for a pull on the Serpentine, or the 
more adventurous souls who loaf about the Thames 
above the bridges. Indeed, there was a grave 
possibility-—unless we soon,had a taste of the roar- 
ing nor’-westers of the Persian Gulf—of Marghill, 
with its attendant good fare of wild ducks and iresh 
pork, becoming a very Capua to our jolly tars; and 
so we bade adieu to Mesopotamia. 
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Marne.—The Portland agent of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has very credit 
ably puta stop to a match between two men to drive their 
horses a distance of forty miles in less than four hours 

The ninth annual national convention of the French 
Canadian benevolent societies was held at Biddeford 

The eighth annual session of the State Dental Society 
was held at Skowhegan on the 12tli. 

A free high school is to be opened at Patten. 

President Grant was the guest of Speaker Blaine at 
Augusta 

The Democratic State Convention met in Portland on 
the 12th. The Salary steal and Louisiana usurpation 
were denounced. 

The Republicans of Penobscot County met in convention 
at Bangor on the 12th, and made nominations for Sen 
ators, 

The Historical Society and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will unite in a demon- 
stration at Portland on the 20th. 


Vermont.—The National Guard of the 
State will go into camp at Essex Junction on the 20th for 
two days. 

The Hampden Harvest Club, with invited guests, held 
their Summer meeting on the summit of Mount Holyoke 
on the 12th, 


Massacuusetts.—The first annual regatta 
of the Athletic Boat Club of Boston took place on the 13th, 
on the Charles River. 

Worcester Academy is being enlarged. 

The Republican State Central Committee met at Boston 
on the 12th. 

The Democratic State Convention will be in Boston, 
September 3d 

RuopvE Istanp.—The Bristol Train of Artil- 
lery goes to Edgartown, Mass., for three days. Governor 
Howard and General Burnside accompany them. 


Connecticut.—The conditional gift to Yale 
College of $80,000 by Frederick Marquand has been 
secured by the raising of a like sum outside. 

New Haven claims to have 347 manufactories, employ- 
ing $12,000,000 of capital and 8,000 hands. 

It is rumored that a petition is in circulation asking the 
New London City Government to resign. 

The new academy at Woodstock will be dedicated 
August 21st. The cost of the building is $24,000 

The nickel mines at Litchfield have now 200 tons of ore 
ready to be shipped to Germany. 

The Seventh Regiment holds its reunion at Bridgeport 
August 27th. 

The Masonic fraternity are contemplating the erection 
of a building, to cost $100,000, for indigent and aged 
Masons, including the widows and the orphans of deceased 
members of the fraternity. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 
New Yorx.—William W. Clark, formerly 


Professor of Natural Science in the State Normal School 
at Albany, died at Rochester, N. Y., at the age of forty- 
nine years. He was author of the law fixing the standard 
of weights and measures in this State. In 1849 he 
assisted jn making the State Geological survey, and in 
1851 nal a similar survey in North Carolina with Pro- 
fessor Emmons, of Albany. 

The War Department will send to West Point from the 
Ordnance Bureau, as a trophy of the late war, the first 
gun fired in the cause of the rebellion. It was fired at the 
steamer Vicksburg, bound for New Orleans, and supposed 
to have arms and ammunition on board belonging to the 
United States. It is a smal! four-pound cannon, formerly 
the property of the city of Vicksburg. 

The Utica races were postponed on account of the 
storm. 

The Grand Encampment of Knights of Pythias of 
Western New York were in session at Auburn. 

The National Dental Association concluded its labors at 
Saratoga on the 14th 

A national regatta took place at Saratoga Lake, 
September 11th and 12th. 

New York City.—The City Prison Com- 

mission has selected the block bounded by Canal, Eliza- 

beth, Bayard and Mott Streets for the site of the new 
Bridewell. 

The steamship Arndt, after a painful delay, reached 
Quarantine on the 13th. 

The police force is to be increased by the appointment 
of 800 additional men. 

The Fall meeting of the American Jockey Club will 
begin at Jerome Park, October 4th. 

New drinking-fountains have been placed in the City 
Hall Park. 

The Congressional Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions will sit in New York on the Ist of October, to con- 
sider the proposed amendment to the Constitution to 
effect a change in the method of electing the President 
and Vice-President. 


New Jersey.—Colonel J Madison Drake, 
recently sentenced by court-martial to be reprimanded, 
has preferred charges against General De Hart, who has 
been temporarily suspended from the command of the 
Second Brigade. 

New Jersey has been divided into two Episcopal dio- 
ceses. One will have forty-seven parishes and the other 
forty-two. 

PennsyLvantA.—A State Chess Associa- 
tion has been formed, preparatory to a grand national 
tournament in 1876. 

Works are being erected at Pittsburgh to manufacture 
pressed bricks with enameled facings of various colors, 

Harrisburg has formal)y opened a new city hospital. 

The delegates to the Republican State convention met 
at Harrisburg. R. W. Mackey was nominated for State 
Treasurer. 

The Democratic Convention of Bloomsburg County 
assembled at Bloomsburg on the 12th, and effected nomi- 
nations. 

The Democratic Couniy Convention, which met at York 
on the 12th, nominated a ticket, after excluding all 
persons connected with local rings. 

The Republican County Convention at Huntingdon in- 
dorsed Governor Hartranft’s administration. Ten dele- 
gates withdrew, denouncing the Convention, and resolved 
to await the action of the Democratic Convention. 

A fierce thunder-storm broke over Scranton on the 12th 
and‘several ladies who accompanied a berry picnic, an 
were driven into a shanty, were killed by the lightning. 

The games of the Caledonian Association at Oakdale 
Park, Philaselphia, on the 11th, attracted an audience of 
15,000 personas. 


THE SOUTH. 


MaryLanp.—The Democratic State Con- 
vention for the nomination of Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury and Clerk of the Court of Appeals met at Baltimore 
on the 12th. A Free Trade platform was adopted, and the 
salary steal denounced. 

A disastrous freshet occurred on the 12th, between 
Harper’s Ferry and Point of Rocks, on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. . 

Three trestle bridges were washed away in Washington 
County by the storm of the 12th. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was broken in several 
places by Tuesday's storm. 


Grorata.—Savannah is to have a $20,000 
monument to the memory of its Confederate dead. 


Trxas.—The Secretary of War, under the 
Act authorizing him to purchase lands in Texas for sites 
for forts and military posts, has appointed a board of 
| officers to determine upon the location of the lands. The 
| board expected to mcet in San Antonio on or about the 
16th instant. 








Kentucky.—A public drinking-fountain has 
been erected on Fourth and Jefferson Streets, Louisville, 
the gift of President Avery of the Humane Society. It 
accommodates man and beast. 

The State Teachers’ Association met at Winchester on 
the 12th. 

The recently-elected General Assembly of Kentucky 
will be composed as follows: Senate, 32 Democrats and 6 
Republicans; House of Representatives, 84 Democrats 
and 19 Republicans. The Republicans gain 2 ip the Senate, 
and the Democrats 1 in the House. 


Louretana.—A sad commentary on the 
effect of Administrative rule in New Orleans is found in 
the fact that 6,000 business places are to let. 

The citizens of Eastern Texas and the neighboring 
counties of Arkansas and parishes of Louisiana were in- 
vited to join those of Shreveport in a jubilee on the 13th, 
celebrating the extension of the Texas and Pacific Railway 
to Dallas. 

Three hundred experienced sailors are wanted at New 
Orleans for the United States Navy. 


Tue WEsT. 


Wisconstn.—The monument erected over 
Colonel Elisworth’s grave at Mechanicsville, at a cost of 
$3,000, will be dedicated September Ist. 

Fond du Lac is to have a public hospital 

The corner-stone of the Waupacca County Poor House 
was laid on the 12th by the Odd Fellows. 


Missourtr.— The Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Home, near Kansas City, was destroyed by fire on the 
llth. Assistance should at once be forwarded. 

Kansas City has eight finished railroads, and is building 
four others, including one to St. Louis. 


Iowa.—A Vigilance Committee numbering 
seventy persons has been formed in Mitchell County, to 
elevate horse-thieves. 

Council Bluffs bids $4,000 for the location there of the 
college buildings of the Iowa Grand Lodge of Odd Fel- 
lows, to be erected at some point in the State. 

Stone for the new Capitol is now being taken out of the 
old Capitol quarry at lowa City. 

A Northwestern District Agricultural Society has been 
organized at Fort Dodge. It embraces the counties of 
Calhoun, Webster, Lee, Humboldt and Buena Vista. 

The State Superintendent and the Regents of the Nor- 
mal Schools have issued a programme for an extensive 
series of teachers’ institutes this Fall. 

Women members of the Congregational churches of 
Iowa propose to raise an endowment of $20,000 for the 
female department of Iowa College, by contributing each 
one cent a day for the next five years. 





ILitsots.—Chicago has opened a Newsboys’ 
Home and Lodging House, and it was filled to overflowing 
the first night. 

A number of Israelite citizens of Chicago have ad 
dressed a petition to Mayor Medill, asking protection from 
disturbances of their Sabbath, beginning on Friday and 
ending on Saturday evening, by prohibiting the carrying 
on of trade in the vicinity of their places of worship 

The third Harvest Home Festival of Jasper County will 
begin at New Liberty, September 11th, and last three 
days. 


Inptana.—The annual meeting of the Indi- 
ana and Illinois Horse Thief Detective Association was 
held at Covington on the 12th. 

The State Normal Institute at Vincennes is now in a 
prosperous condition. 


Ou1o.—The Miami County soldiers will 
have a grand reunion at Troy, 0., on the 17th and 18th of 
September. 

Minnesota.—The seventh annual Conven- 
tion of the State, County and City Superintendents meets 
in Stillwater, August 26th and 27th. On the 27th, 28th 
and 29th of August the State Teachers’ Association holds 
its thirteenth annual convention, also at Stillwater. 

Minneapolis is experimenting with steam street-cars. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions will meet in Minneapolis, September 23d. 


Nepraska.—The Pawnees and Sioux In- 
dians have had a fight twelve miles above Frenchman's 
Fork, Republican Valley. The Sioux attacked the Pawnee 
camp and killed fifty squaws. The Pawnees returned, but 
were obliged to retreat. The Sioux numbered about 750, 
and the Pawnees 250. The Pawnees lost the robes and 
meat of 500 buffaloes. They also lost 100 warriors and 
100 ponies. 

Kansas.—It is announced that the Russian 
Mennonites have decided to settle their colony in Harney 
County. 

Nevapa.—There is great rejoicing at Vir- 
ginia City and Gold Hill over the successful completion of 
the water-works and the introduction of an abundant 
supply of water into both cities. The aqueduct is 
eighteen miles long. The works were commenced three 
years ago, and cost over a million of dollars. 


Cotorapo.—An active voleano has been 
the discovered in the vicinity of North Boulder. Many 
Java trophies have been secured. 


THE PACIFIC SLOPE, 


Cattrornta.— Eight members of the Chi- 
nese Secret Society, the Hip Yee Tong, are on trial at 
San Francisco, 

The breakwater at Wilmington is nearly completed. It 
will cost $100,000 to dredge the channel. 

The Drumm Barracks buildings at Los Angeles, which 
cost $150,000, have been sold for $6,400. 

San Diego proposes to build a wagon-road to San 
Bernardino, 


FOREIGN. 


Great Britaty.—The ex-Empress Eugénie 
accompanies the Queen to Inverlocky Castle, where a 
picnic party will be formed for the ascent of Ben Nevis. 

Nearly all the large cotton mills in Rochdale, England, 
are closed in consequence of the strike of the operatives. 

The Tichborne claimant lately won a prize in a pigeon- 
shooting match in Manchester, England. 

The Town Hall in Leeds was burned on the 13th. 

Spain.— The Carlists commenced the 
bombardment of Berga 

The vessel which landed a quantity of guns and ammu- 
nition at Fontarabia for the Carlists, and was alterwards 
captured by a Spanish man-ol-war, is the British steam- 
yacht Deerhound, well known in connection with the 
fight between the Kearsarge and the Alabama. 

The Minister of State declared in the Cortes that he 
should demand the extradition of insurgen' refugees in 
foreign countries. 

The Republicans of Barcelona ask the Government to 
establish a Junta of Public Safety in Catalonia, 


Francr.—The Champs-Flys¢es is to have 
& mammoth aquarium like that of Havre. 

The Assembly meets November 5th. 

A scheme for the purpose of re-establishing a monarchy 
in France is at present engaging the attention of the 
Monarchist and Imperialist circles of Paris. 

Francis W. Potter, United States Consul at Marseilles, 
has addressed the merchants of that city upon the possi- 
bility of running a line of steamships thence to the 
United states. 

The Vendome Column will not be completed before the 
holidays. It will be surmounted not by the little bare. 
legged Cwsar placed there in 1864-65, but the old statue, 
relegated to Courbevoie, of the Emperor in gray redingote 
and jack-boots, with the arms crossed in the legendary 
attitude 

The city of Metz will not be restored to the French, 
through Russian influence. 
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THE GREAT AUGUST STORM.—GUESTS OF THE OCEAN HOTEL, LONG BRANCH, WITNESSING TUE FURY OF THE STOKM AT NIGHT.—SKETCHED BY D. C. HITCHCOCK. 


| Long Branch hotels.. The sea beat violently against | their sharpest wits to provide means of enjoyment | beach. The pilot, recognizing his danger, sheered 


r + OTy 2p ~A DIT ! ei 
THE SUMMER CAPITAL the bluff, crushing bathing-houses or carrying | while deprived of the bath and drive. Dancing | off the coast, and the lights disappeared. 

T CTOR | them outward intact. The bathing-masters were | became popular at all hours of the day; billiards On Thursday the vicinity of Sandy Hook wa 

IN A STORM. | promptly on hand, and labored for hours removing | and bowling came in for an unusual share of pa- | dotted with vessels that had sought that bulwark 

but the majority of guests were com- | against the storm. Every ship passing in or out 


bore as far away from the shore as possible. Many, 
inward bound, put about to sea to escape what ap- 
peared to be the severest gale, for that locality, or 


HE tempest of wind and rain that proved so de- | as many of the houses to @ more secure point as | tronage; 
structive to property in the Middle States last | the storm would permit. The beach was badly | pelled to remain in their rooms. They accepted 
week, made its first appearance at the South. On | broken in many places, and at one point, where a | the situation with wonderful sang-froid, giving little 
Tuesday, August 12th, it had passed north into | stockade had been constructed to prevent the | concern to the frightful tempest. During the night 
Maryland and Delaware, causing great damage to | washing away of the bluff, the sea destroyed the | of Wednesday the sea was at its height, and parties | the last twenty years. The Plymouth Rock, on 
crops, canals, railroad and private properties. On | entire work. Several cruel rumors were received | of venturesome ladies and gentlemen gathered on | her last trip to New York on Wednesday, was 
the 13th it broke furiously over Long Branch,sweep- | during the day, to the effect that the steamers | the portico of the Ocean Hotel, and watched the | greatly delayed. The passengers were wild with 
ing the entire Jersey coast, thence into Philadelphia, | Sea Bird and Plymouth Rock had foundered, | antics of the “ wild sea waves.” excitement, every one apparently realizing the ex- 
and up the Hudson to Central New York, finally | with many hundred passengers. Later, however, Shortly after midnight the cabin-lights of a large officers stood 
reports were found to be erroneous, and | steamer were descried from the portico, and a fear 


veering towards the New England States. these 
At one time there was intense excitement at the | the guests, relieved of anxiety, were put to | settled upon the watchers lest the vessel should 





treme danger of his situation. The 
at their posts manfully, and brought the magnifi- 
cent steamer safely to her dock 
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BROOKLYN,—THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE ANCHORAGE OF THE EAST RIVER BRIPGE,—SEE PAGE 390. 
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and dining-hall are lo- 
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PENIKESE ISLAND -— . cated in the barn that 
ANDERSON SCHOOL OF = — = ; ~ “Ra ' has wrestled for years 
Narurat, Hesroay ™~“- = - = with the wind that 
—s ’ : S= ~~ sweeps this retreat. 
(Concluded. ) ——— ~e Upon the sides aremany 


| Mr. Ander- 
son donated the 
Island to Professor 
Agassiz, there were sev 
eral hundred sheep and 
poultry running at large 
over its broad acres. 
The former have, 
through long residence, 
become quite wild, and 
difficult to catch alive, 
consequently it becomes 
necessary,whenever the 
cook is short of provi- 


cards, containing illus- 
trations of the nervous 
systems, fossils, anato- 
mical peculiarities and 
rare specimens of fish. 
At the rear end are two 
blackboards used in the 
demonstration of theo- 
ries, and further back, 
the kitchen, through 
which flocks of spar- 
rows are continually 
flying. 

Scientific studies may 


be conducted in the 
open air, as shown in 
the illustration of a 
party of gentlemen dis- 
secting a fish, or in the 
private rooms of the 
dormitory. This depart- 
ment is on the second 
floor of the new build- 


{ sions, to do a little prim- 
itive hunting. 

This duty is delegated 
to Captain Flanders, 
who, with the colored 
gentleman who presides 
over the culinary table, 
saunters to the barren 
end of the Island with 








4 9 
gun and bullets, and ing, or ‘‘ school,” and 
shoots away until the is divided into many 

7 cook cries, *“ Hold, : apartments—each lady 
enough !”’ and gentleman having a 

| The old lecture-room CAPTAIN FLANDERS AND THE COLORED COOK PROVIDING FOR DINNER. separate room. The 
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GENTLEMEN STUDENTS DISSECTING A FISH. PROFESSOR REUTER INSTRUCTING THE LADIES LN DRAWING FROM NATURE. LADY STUDENTS DISSECTING. 











LADIES’ DORMITORY. THE SCHOOL-HOUOUSES. 
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THE OLD LECTURE-ROO3 AND DINING-HALL. 


PENIKESE ISLAND, OFF TUE MASSACHUSETIS COAST, THE SITE OF THE ANDERSON SCHOOL OF NATURAL HISTORY, UNDER PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 
SKETCHED BY ALBERT BEKGHAUS. 
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ladies usually make a tour of the apartments occu- 
pied by their sex, when special investigations are 
being prosecuted. 

The laboratory and new lecture-room are on the 
first floor of this building, and are as spacious 
as could be desired. In fact, the School is now en- 
joying what it has for many years lacked—accom- 
modations sufficiently commodious to permit the 
practical operation of Professor Agassiz’s system 
of instruction. 

At sunset a very pretty view is had upon the 
high bluffs in the centre of the Island, as Pro- 
fessor Reuter, with as many ladies and gentlemen 
as wish to study drawing from nature, ascend to 
the highest point, and distribute themselves in easy 
groups, with pencil and book ready to transfer to 
paper any effect of the clouds, a ship, or other 
passing object that may challenge attention. 

From the many sketches presented, the public 
will see that the School is being conducted upon an 
eminently practical scheme, and will accordingly 
award the enthusiastic Agassiz the fullestsympathy 
for his labors to develop natural history. 


NEW ZEALANDERS. 


HE chant of the New Zealanders is solemn and 

monotonous, made up of hoarse, drawling and 
broken notes. It is always accompanied by move- 
ments of the eyes and well-practiced gestures that 
are very significant. Most of these chants turn upon 
licentious subjects. Their dance is a pantomime in 
which the performers seldom move from one place, 
and consists of postures and motions of the limbs, 
executed with the greatest precision. Each dance 
has an allegorical meaning, and is applicable to de- 
clarations of war, human sacrifices, funerals, etc. 

The only musical instrument that Lesson saw in 
the hands of the New Zealanders was a tastefully 
worked wooden flute. The language of these tribes 
is harsh ; some poems of high a have been 
transmitted to them by oral tradition. They possess 
a religion, a form of worship, pries'», and ceremo- 
nials. Marriages are made by purchase; a chief 
who had some dealings with the crew of the ship to 
which Lesson belonged had bought his wife for 
two firelocks and a male slave. 

The friendship which the aborigines of the same 
tribe entertain for each other is very warm, and 
Lesson has depicted for us the strange manner in 
which they evince it. When one of them came on 
board, and met there an intimate whom he had not 
seen for some time, he went up to him in solemn 
silence, applied the end of his own nose against 
that of his friend’s, muttering some confused sen- 
tences in a doleful tone. They then separated, and 
remained for the rest of the time like two men utter 
strangers to each other. A similar formality was 
observed by the women among themselves. 

The loss of a chef is deeply felt by the whole 
tribe. The funeral obsequies last for several days ; 
should the deceased be of high rank, captives are 
sacrificed who will have to attend him in the other 
world, and the women, girls, and female slaves tear 
their bosoms and faces with sharp sharks’ teeth. 
Each tribe forms a sort of republic. The districts 
are ruled by a chief who has a special kind of tat- 
tooing, and who is the most generally esteemed for 
bravery, intrepidity and prudence. 

Lesson declares that the New Zealanders are 
openly and cynically cannibals; that they relish 
with extreme satisfaction the palpitating flesh of 
enemies who have fallen at their hands, and regard 
as a festival the day on which they can gorge them- 
selves with human flesh. A chief expressed to 
Lesson the pleasure which he experienced in eating 
it, and indicated the brain as being the most deli- 
cate morsel, and the buttock as the most sub- 
stantial. 

After a victory the bodies of the chiefs who have 
been killed in the fight are ees for serving up 
at this horrible banquet. he head belongs to the 
victor, the fleshy parts are eaten by the men of the 
tribe, and the bones are distributed among them to 
be made tools of. Common warriors are scalped, 
chopped into pieces, roasted and devoured. Their 
heads, if they had any reputation, are sold to the 
Europeans in exchange for a little ae egg 

A chief's head is preserved. If the victorious 
clan wishes to make peace, it sends this trophy to 
the defeated tribe. In case the latter raises loud 
shouts, a reconciliation will take place, but should 
it preserve a gloomy silence, it is a sign that pre- 
parations are being made to avenge the chief's 
death, and hostilities are recommenced. When a 
tribe has regained the head of its chief, it preserves 
it religiously, and venerates it; or else, knowing 
that it will ion a respectable sum, sells it to the 
Europeans. 








VEGETABLE ORIGIN OF COAL. 


HOUGH exhibiting little structure, there is no 
doubt of the vegetable origin of all coal. In 
some cases, shells and remains of insects, fishes, 
and even small reptiles, have been found imbedded 
with coal, but there are no appearances of aqueous 
deposits of this kind in the substance of the mineral. 
Evidence of the mode of accumulation may no 
doubt be detected, not only in the position of the 
innumerable leaves, twigs, and stems of plants, in 
the neighboring clays and sandstones, but in the 
substance of the coal itself. But all kinds of coal 
have been so greatly altered in their conversion, 
they have lost so much of various substances com- 
monly present in plants, in addition to carbon; they 
have become so compacted and are reduced so 
thoroughly to the condition of a simple mineral, 
that the absence of vegetable structure cannot be 
wondered at. It still remams a mystery how coal 
was formed, or what combinations were necessar 
to produce it. In most cases, especially in thic 
beds, it represents a mass of vegetation that must 
have taken many years, or a large area, to accu- 
mulate, but yet in some instances there is proof that 
it must have been accumulated rapidly. That it is 
generally associated with certain shales, with ron- 
stones, either in nodules or bands, and with sand- 
stones, more or less compact, and that in most 
cases, though not all, it seems to have been accu- 
mulated near the mouths of large rivers or low 
swampy flats, and in estuaries, are facta and infer- 
ences that include the results of recent discoveries 
and investigations in this matter. 








INGENUITY OF THE GARDEN Spiper (Epeira Dia- 
dema.)—These spiders have a most singular plan of 
strengthening their web, when the wind is more 
than ordinarily violent. If they find that the wind 
stretches their net to a dangerous extent, they hang 
pieces of wood, or stone, or other substances, to 
the web, so as to obtain the needful steadiness. ! 
have seen a piece of wood which had been used by 
a garden-spider, and which was some two inches 
in length, and thicker than an ordinary drawing- 
pencil. The spider hauled it to a height of near] 
five feet; and when by some accident the suspend- 
ing thread was broken, the little creature immedi- 
ately lowered itself to the ground, attached a fresh 
thread, ascended again to the web, and Luuled the 
piece of wood alter it. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


SAUCE PIQUANTE, 
Low RENTS—Earthquakes, 
A naBos—“ No, Robert.” 
A woman of nerve—Minerva. 
A nor lunch—Fire-crackers. 
PRESSING business—Hatter’s. 
CELESTIAL timber—Sunbeams. 
A STEM-WINDER—A cigar-roller. 
‘* ALWays going to blazes ’’—The firemen. 
PRorectionists think Wells must have a windlass. 


Wen are brokers happy? When they meet 


aloan. 

‘‘Tuar little German band”’ is likely to go to 
waist. 

Wuen is a singer like a price-list? When he is 
in voice. 

Way is a musk-melon like a horse? It makes the 
man go. 


A PaTRIOTIC complexion—Blue eyes, red nose, 
and white cheeks. 


Ir would require more than man’s aid to squeeze 
Lemon Hill into lemonade. 

Wuen is a captain in his heaviest attire? When 
he wears his ship. 

Wuy does a widow feel her bereavement less 
when she wears corsets? Because then she is 
so-laced. 

Tose who can make their bread by the sweat 
of their brow have a chance to start a bakery this 
hot weather. 


Smirn undertook to obtain some honey surrep- 
titiously from a hive. He thinks he has discovered 
a bee-attitude not down in the books. 


WHEN a young farmer’s wife made her first boy’s 
pants precisely as ample before as behind, the 
father exclaimed: ‘‘Goodness! he won’t know 
whether he’s going to school or coming home !”’ 


A JupGe at Montgomery, Ala., recently in- 
terrupted avery flowery young orator with—* Hold 
on, hold on, my dear sir! Don’t go any higher! 
You are already out of the jurisdiction of this 
Court!”’ 

Mrs. A.—‘‘ So sorry that I couldn’t ry my 
appointment with you yesterday, dear; but I had 
to go to the fete, you know; it was too delightful. 
The Shah was there.’”’? Mrs. B.—‘‘ Oh, yes! I know. 
I saw you there.’’ Mrs. A. (confused)—** Indeed !”’ 
Mrs. B. (triumphantly)—‘ Yes, as I drove by, you 
were standing inthe crowd.”” Exeunt separately. 


A man in Portland married a widow. She hada 
fashion, which is too common among ladies who 
have buried a man, of giving him glowing accounts 
of the angelic virtues of the dear departed. Asa 
prohibition law is in force in Maine, he could not 
drown his sorrows in liquor; so he nerved his soul 
to take a terrible revenge. One night when his 
wife was sleeping soundly, perhaps dreaming of the 
‘* first’? victim of her charms, he arose from his bed, 
took a sledge-hammer, and, deliberately raising it to 
his shoulder, he marched to the graveyard, and 
smashed the tombstone of his dead rival into bits. 
Now, when his wife says anything about the virtues 
of the dead man, he replies: ‘ It may be all very 
true, old gal; but he can’t smash my tombstone. 
There’s where I’m ahead !”’ 


Tompson and Sivas live opposite each other in 
a narrow street up-town. They were going on a 
fishing excursion the other day, and as they wanted 
to be sure to wake in time to catch the early train, 
they ran a bit of clothes-line across the street, in 
the second-story windows, and each tied an end to 
his leg so that if one awoke the other would im- 
mediately feel a pull. The scheme was an excellent 
one, and we know of no reason why, under ordinar 
circumstances, it should not have worked well. 
But about five o’clock that morning, some laborers 
stopped in front of Simms’s for the purpose of 
erecting a telegraph-pole. When the hole was dug 
they began to put the pole up onend. But unfor- 
tunately it slipped, and came down with tremendous 
force upon the clothes-line. Mrs. Simms was very 
much surprised to see Henry go over the foot of 
the bed and shoot feet foremost ont of the window; 
but even she was not more amazed than Mrs. 
Thompson was when Archibald performed the same 
feet. They met in the middle of the street, cluster- 
ing, as it were, around the pole, both with a leg 
broken. They wake themselves now with alarm- 
clocks. It is safer and less exciting. 


Wuorever heard of one of them dying in a small- 
pee hospital; or of meningitis; or of poll evil, 

ing’s evil, or any other kind of evil which attacks 
decent folks? Who ever heard of one of them being 
lost at sea; or smashed up by arailway collision; or 
falling from a scaffold; or getting drowned while 
on a fishing excursion; or being killed by an explo- 
sion of kerosene or glycerine; or shooting three 
fingers off with a Derringer; or being kicked to 
death by a musket or a mule; or dying with the 
asthma or consumption; or getting bit by a rattle- 
snake ; or getting lost in the swamps ; or being bitten 
by a dog; or killed bya falling chimney : or getting 
suffocated by fire-damp ina mine; or plugged by 
a@ ball that was aimed at sume decent fellow; 
or of being slain in an election riot; or run 
over by a fire-engine; or of dying of delirium tre- 
mens; or taking a dose of strychnine instead of some- 
thing else; or chopping his foot off with a broad 
ax; or losing an arm in the war; or of being 
thrown by a vicious horse? All these accidents 
are constantly occurring and killing somebody, 
but no accordionist or organ-grinder or itinerant 
tooter is of the number. At leasi we never heard 
of any. It is very sad. 





Centaur Liniment. 


The great discovery of the age. There is no pain which 
the Centaur Liniment will not relieve, no swelling which 
it will not subdue, and no lameness which it will not cure. 
This is strong language, but it is true. It is no humbug; 
the recipe is printed around each bottle. A circular con- 
taining certificates of wonderful cures of rheumatism, 
neuralgia, lock-jaw, sprains, swellings, burns, scalds, 
caked breasts, poisonous bites, frozen feet, gout, salt- 
rheum, ear-ache, etc., and the recipe of the Liniment will 
be sent gratis to any one. It is the most wonderful heal- 
ing and pain-relieving agent the world has ever produced. 
It sells as no article ever before did sell, and it sells be- 
cause it does just what it pretends todo. One bottle of 
the Centaur Liniment for animals (yellow wrapper) is 
worth a hundred dollars for spavined, strained or galled 
horses and mules, and for screw-worm in sheep. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 
Liniment. Price, 50 cents; large bottles, $1 J. B. Ross 
& Co., 53 Broadway, New York. 


Castoria is more than a substitute for Castor Oil. 
It is the only safe article in existence which is sure to 
regulate the bowels, cure wind-colic and produc natural 
sleep. It is pleasant to take. Children need nc: cry and 
mothers may sleep. 922-47 











AN HONEST GIFT ENTERPRISE. 

Tue wonderful success of the last Gift 
Concert of the Public Library of Kentucky, and the fact 
that all of the enormous prizes offered were actually 
drawn an promptly paid has gained for that institution 
the confidence of the entire country. The Fourth Con- 
cert is now offered on a still granderscale, and already 





the tickets are being rapidly sold) Those who intend to 
invest had better not delay, for the tickets are so few and 
the scheme is so tempting that it will speedily be dis 
posed of, and some clever person may be “left out in the 
cold”? (See Advertisement.) 





Dr. T. F. Govravp’s OrtentaL Creau.—If 
the Slixir of Life has not yet been discovered, Dr. Gouraud, 
48 Bond Street, appears to have hit on the next best 
thing to it in his Oriental Cream, which is now acknow- 
ledged, on this and on the other side of the Atlantic, the 
most charming and eflective cosmetic that has ever 
graced a toilet-table. In truth, so wondrous are the pro- 
perties of this important discovery in removing all im- 
purities from the skin, and in giving freshness and beauty 
to the complexion, that we fee] assured it will soon super- 
sede all the nostrums in this relation now palmed upon an 
over-confiding public 








Tue Greatest Pain Reliever in the World 
is Dk Toptas’ VENETIAN LiNIMENT, established over 26 
years. Every bottle sold has been warranted to give 
satisfaction, and not one returned, so the term humbug 
cannot be applied to it’ It is perfectly innocent to take 
internally (see oath on the pamphlet), it is warranted to 
cure, when tirst taken, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
Croup, Colic and Sea Sickness ; and, externally, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Mumps, Old Sores, Sprains, 
Bruises, etc. 

DEPOT, 10 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 








Tue new Colonnade Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa, is only two blocks north and south from two PréEs- 
BYTERIAN CHURCHES. 








Hasit, if not necessity, makes a Hair Dressing indis- 
pensableto many. The new ** Vigor,’ which Dr. Ayer’s 
laboratory issues, is one of the most delightful we have 
ever used. It restores not only the color, but gloss and 
luxuriance to faded and gray hair. 


Instead of BITTER use SWEET QUININE. 
933-40 








HEA, 427 Broome Srreet, cor. Crosby 
Street, offers now a complete assortment of Spring 
clothing for men and boys, of fine and medium quality; 
also, custom clothing, Broadway mistits, etc., 40 per cent. 
less than original cost. No trouble to show goods. wf 








iB you want a stylish fitting SUIT OF 
CLOTHES, go to FLINN, 35 Joun Srreet, New York 
(late with Freeman & Burr). 925-tf 








E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, 
N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Albums and 
Celebrities, Photo- Lantern Slides, and Photographic 
Materials. tf 


Pomrroy’s “Elastic Rupture Belt” is a 
great improvement over all other ‘‘ Elastic Trusses,”’ and 
is, without doubt, the best ‘‘ ELastic Truss,’’ ever made. 
The price has been reduced to three dollars, thus bringing 
this excellent instrument within the reach of every 
afflicted person. No one should buy an ‘‘ Elastic Truss” 
without first sending to Pomeroy & Co. for a Circular, or 
calling personally at their office, No, 744 Broadway, corner 
of Astor Place, New York. 








Commend themselves to all 
sensible parents, as with them 
their children’s shoes will 
wear three times longer than 
without. 





Boots and Shoes are not 
affected by heat, cold, 
drought or dampness, and 
therefore commend themselves 
to all. 933-36 








Wedding Cards, No. 302 Broadway. 
JAMES EVERDELL Established 1840. tf 





ONE APPLICATION OF 


BARRY’S 
PEARL CREAM 


Makes the sallow and dark skin as 
pure and smooth as 


ALABASTER. 


Sold by all druggists, and at the de- 
pot, 26 Liberty St., New York. 


Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 








PERFECTION ! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 928-34-cow 


ONTE- CRISTO CIGARS 


CLEAR HAVANA, 
EQUAL TO IMPORTED, AT MUCH LESS COST, 
For Sate EVERYWHERE. 


Wholesale Agency, 161 Maiden Lane. 
935-48 


The United States Publishing Co. 


Now reorganizing their Bureau of Agencies. ar« prepared 
to offer to Canvassers choice of territory fr their forth- 


coming 
GRAND PICTORIAL WORK, 


* All Round the World,” 


This large quarto volume is embellished with over 











EIGHT HUNDRED FINE “NGRAVINGS, 


cosung SIXTY THOUSAND DOLLARS to pro- 
duce and fully ulustrate the text. Agents will find it the 
Subscription Book of the season. Address, for Territory 
Conditions, and Terms : : 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


{11 and 13 University Place, N. ¥. City. 





fAvavsr 30, 1873. 


WONDERFUL SUCCESS OF 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
“ORIENTAL CREAM,” 


MACICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
ITS FAME IS RAPILLY SPREADING OVER THE 
COUN 


See the avalanche of Testimonials, selected from 
thousands, in its praise. 
A French Lady writes: 


Mons. Govraup: ’Tis but an act of justice that I should 
spontaneously give you my unqualified testimonial of the 
united efficacy, innocence, and fragrance of your prepa 
ration for purifying and cleansing the skin. Ly its use 
every pimple and freckle have vanished from my face 
You should, mon amt, as it is so sovereign and charming 
a remedy for scattering all blemishes from our fuces, call 
it le delice des dames. En un mvt, je suis enchante de le 
cosmetique et j’en vous remercie de tout mon ceur. 

Emitte DesmouLins, Madison Avenue. 





The following from the Eminent Trage- 
dienne, Mrs. D. P, Bowers. 
Park TugaTre, Brooklyn 

Dr. Govravp: Will you send six bottles of your 
“Oriental Cream ”’ to the above address, not forgetting to 
be reasonablein price? Youretruly, Mrs. D. P. Bowsers. 
The following from Mrs. Col. Young, Lady 

of Col. Young, of * Young’s Kentucky 

Cavalry.”’ 

Dr. T. Freirx Gouracp. 

Dgar Six : Some weeks since I wrote to you, enclosing 
the Sunday Dispatch, with a notice of your valuable cos- 
metic, ‘‘ Orienta!.Cream.’’ 1 fear that you did not receive 
my communication ; if not, I shall be much pleased to 
hear from you, and also gratified to receive half-a-dozen 
of your charming preparation for the complexion. Your 
‘Oriental Cream ’’ should be immortalized, as I have no 
doubt it is already by many a fair dealer in this charming 
device for rendering youth immortal. The women are all 
crazy to know my recipe for a brilliant complexion. I 
have lost half of my good looks already for the want of 
this indispensable luxury, as I am traveling for the health 
of my little boy. Obediently yours, F. L. Youna 
From the Countess de Bierski, a Leading 

Society Lady, 
Dr. GovRAvD. Rocuester, February 18, 1867 

Deak Six: Please send me two more bottles of your 
charming ‘‘Oriental Cream,” by American Express, aud 
oblige, Yours respectfully, CounTgess Dk BigkskL 
From Miss Fannie Stockton, the Prima 

Donna of the Opera House. 
BurraLo, December, 1866 

Dr. T. F. Govraup: 1 do not wish to put anything 
else in contact with my face, so delighted am I with this 
matchless cosmetic. Please send me ten bottles, 

FaNNik STOCKTON 
BanGor, Me. 

Dr. Gouravp: I have found your “Cream” so deli- 
cious ; it softens and makes the skin so beautiful ; it does 
give me faith in your other preparations 

Miss ANNa .***# 





<r. Louis 
Dr. T. Fauix Gouraup: The Cream” is the nicest 
wash for the skin ; it is excellent. Mrs. E. Curtin. 


Boston. 
Dr. Govuracvp: Your ‘Oriental Cream”’ is perfectly 

delicious ; it is so cooling and refreshing. Mra. Eaton 
From Evans, the celebrated Perfumer, of 

Philadelphia. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 30, 1868 
Dr. Govravp: I think your ‘*Cream”’ is unquestion- 
ably the best thing in this line, from the reason, when a 
lady once uses it she continues it in preference to any- 
thing else. Our customers for it are regular ones. I[ tind 
it is retailed by the druggists and fancy stores at Two 
Dollars a bottle yet. There is more sold here than you 
are aware of. What is required to insure a large sale is 4 
liberal amount spent in judicious advertising. Let the 
ladies know its merits, and especially the price, and if 
they once try it we secure a regular customer. If I was 
the owner, I would sell more of it in this city than all the 

rest of the skin preparations put together. T. W. Evans 
Prepared and invented by Dr. T. Felix Gouraud, 
48 Bond Street, N. Y. Established 1839. To be had of 

all Druggists, etc. 
wa Beware of cheap imitations. 


An Echo from London, 
8 MonTPELIER Square, Lonpox, S. W., 
England, September 25th, 1871. 

Sr: Will you kindly inform me whether you have an 
Agent in England where I could procure your “ Uriental 
Cream” for the complexion? If not, will you tell me 
what would be the smallest number of bottles you could 
send me from New York ; what would be the suin total, 
carriage free, of such a parcel ; and, lastly, how could I 
forward you the required amount? I think you would 
have a very great sale here. Yours truly, E. Berri 

Dr. Gouraup, New York, 


A Voice from London, England. 
24 TavIsTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
Lonpon, W.C., Novexber 18th, 1871. 
Le Journal des Modes. » 

Sir: The fame of your * Oriental’ having reached me, I 
enclose you the value in stamps, and will thank you to 
forward quickly. Will you be good enough to supply, with 
the price per gross, cash, with my name as agent ou each 
bottle. Waiting your reply, I am faithfully yours, 

Dr. T. FELIX GoURAUD. SaMUEL MILLER. 


FROM THE GEM OF THE WEST. 


A lady friend, with the finest complexion we ever saw, 
told us that “after reading the advertisement of Da 
GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, in our publication a 
year ago, she purchased it, and now she would not be 
without it for all the gold in Chicago.’ She further said 
that “hundreds of :riends had tried to discover what sho 
had used, but she had refused to inform them, as she had 
prized it as a secret.” We have determined to make the 
matter public. Let our readers try it. Found at Da 
FELIX GOURAUD’S, 48 BOND STREET, N, Y., and all 
Druggista 


(Quast) 
Indorsement of Gouraud’s Uriental Cream 
by the distinguished Dr. L. A, Sayre. 


A lady of the haut ton, a patient of Dr. Sayre, dis- 
coursing on the use of cosmetics, he remarked to the 
lady : ‘‘ You are already aware, madame, that I am op 
posed to the use of all cosmetics, but as you ladies will use 
them, I recommend GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL as the least 
harmless of ali the Skin preparations.” 


“ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.” 


The Venetian Warbler! _ 


A beautiful little gem, with which any one can imitate 
erfectly the songs and notes of all the different birds. 
e Canary, Thrush, Nightingale, Lark, Mocking Bird, etc. 
The neigh of a Horse, grunt of a Hog, or other animals. 
Birds and Beasts enchanted and entrapped by its wonder 
ful imitations. Ventriloquism learned and a world of fun 
produced by its use. Mailed postpaid for 26 cents ; five 
for $1, or twelve for $2. Address, 0. T. Martin, P. 0. Box 
90, Hoboken, N. J. tf 








$72 00 EACH WEEK. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Business strictly legitimate. 
Particulars free. Address, J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 
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WILL APPFAR, EARLY IN SEPTEMBER, DHGRAAFH & TAY LOR. Cirandest Scheme Ever Known. 
Part I. | 87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hestcr Street, New York. 


Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue.) Kourt I Grand Gift Concert 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF OR THE BENEFIT O} 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM Public Library of Kentucky 


Val cCUAUUY 


or 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
Boys of America. 


A Monthly Magazine, 


Furniture, Carpets, | 12,000 CASH G IbES $1,500,000 
Oil-Cloths, Mattr« SSes, ‘$250, polete) for S50. 


Spring-Beds, Ete., 


._—~3~———————— © 



























































Containis | | I Grand G ( authorized by special 
, P any House in the U1 , t iture for t tof the Pul Library 
; 64 Quarto Pages, \ | take place in Public Library Hall, at 
istrated with 
| ae WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3d, 1873. 
{ caentO Engravings Q Tmitation Gold Watches and Chains os 
I t liar id durability of Gold. 1 $1 1 J 
Beautiful Colored Cover. nd $95 each; ¢ $12 Sent C. 6. P. by Es é this cor chich will be the grandest musical dis 
~and you \ to “end stamp for an Illustrated ¢ uuprecedentec 
r VMIlSs N EW MONTHL Y will be deve ted F = ay l or wid we will is free of exper Add 
[ t such matter as will interest, ins<ruct and cow] COLLINS METAL WATCH FACTORY, 335 E1 sew York ¢ See las a's ao 
eh ithe y Entertaining Storie Adventur Game , 12 00 ' ' tea by lot 
‘ | kinds, Athletic Amusements, Work and Play, Fun, “— t ‘ 
Hume ketches of Animals History li el ra ‘ 
j It will Le the cheapest periodical ever offered a Da ont E55 8,: Le er OF GiIrTs. 
bay 2 - ) ( , I ¢ HG = . $250,000 
‘ Seles, only 15 Cents! ee: GRAND CASH GIF 100,000 
WILL DO. Jee22 23 ” | ONE GHAND CASH GH 38 00 
; |\E2=273 INE GRAND CASH GIF1 Be “7500 
en with three Continued Storie ‘a Pp 2 Pp 10 CASH GIFTS. $10,000 % ’ : 100'000 
{ Hlow to Make Money by Investing | . = 22 2+ CASH GIFTS» 5.000 each... 2-22... 150,000 
tb slay Bs i > 90 CASH GIFTS 1,000 eac} eee. 50,000 
[--- Jack Harkaway S in Land, |Snea5 Z (SO CASH GIFTS, "900 eae. 20000022 4,000 
ee ee 0 SHG 5. 00 each........ F 0,000 
A Grand Opportuniy for Prudent Persons of | = = =~ = = 150 CASH GIFTS 300 each, veveeee 45,000 
Schooldays,” Moderate Means, 22:23 250 CASH GHETS, mea 2.050. 9 
By which they are enabled to prog by the millions of } 5 5 a 11,000 CASH GIFTS’ 50 each.......+......, 530,000 
Jeing the opening of the care¢ that hero re capital now be ended at the ee aP , TOTAL, 12,000GIFTS, ALLCASH. amountinz to $1.500.000 
with Boys ¢ ial ls 3 os rhe distribution will be posit whet] r all th tickets 
4 C «B24 2D j are 's for not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in proportion 
Il TN) S “he (Ess ,8n the ticket ld 
--- tage truc |Z , .), PRICE OF TICKETS. 
|= 2 P \ le t ts, $50 ve S25 is, Or each cou 
\ story perfectly overflowing with fun Mr. A. T. STEWART, the Merchant Millionaire. | = = 3 por reg ‘ a n wi Ah, kets fot dso ' . we oe ty oad and 
| Necessity is said to be the mother of invention, and | & & : 3 a half tickets for $1,000 ; 113 whole tickets for $5,000 ; 
{ 64 h the great and yvrowing nec ty that h caused thou Mz 3 vs cets for $10,000, No disc nut on k than 
} sands to seek homes in the suburbs, away from the ove aeo3 ss f ticks tat 
Filews Rob the Rover, crowded tenements and unhealthy apartm which esa? 3 now ready f le, and all orders accompanied 
they occupied in the city, led us to adopt the pian of | 4 as . noney pr ptly filled. Liberal terms given to 
A tale of daring adventure, peril, and Leroism monthly payments, as a means to induce the t le R 2 3 those wh » buy to sell avain 
to se k the pure and health-giving atmospher tm , 3} 
Buy the first number, Price 15 Cents, aud you will | mediate suburbs. We were the 1 ‘ii ot ee Kv BRAMLETTE, 
be sure to continue. — a si. is a “hbk ER MTERI Ee z Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 
1 While we are still largely engaged in the sale of finely | 4 — ——— ; 
FRANK LESLIE improved property, at highe vf. I eurer Uhis city, we - : " | Abst a . 
Cai have decid fier much consideration, to oiler the splen. | a2 Sea Sieh teat Jack Harkaway among the Brigands, 
5387 Pearl Street, N, Yz J dis property at heeoe tees 


gun in 


OLD PROBABILITIES GARDEN CITY PARK PLUCKY AGENTS... ses 


to those who desire to speculate, and to those who desire Boys’ & Cirls’ Weekly, 























cheap homes, at the very Can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
¢ (®. a Jt = Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular Bids fair to excel in interest all other 
te e. ——— i 58 - ‘SMALL OUTLAY, $5 A MONTH, | Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. : ee es ae a 
2 ee) ~ 3 - Sor evans tet peste’. J if E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay Street, N. Y. JACK HARKAWAY STORIES. 
NOC K “ED IN THE SH (DE. » one | We take pleasure in presenting our new plan, andcall.| aris se A Supplement with this week’s number, beginning 
of C. J. FISHER’S Storm Glass and Thermometer, | !bg attention to its features, We do not deem it necessary I. 


; | I é } 
combined, It pret is changes of weather and high | to enter into a history of Mr. Stewart's laudable and gi ROBERT STANLEY, 
winds 24 hours in advance. Price, $3. 6 aK ade, Eliza- | gantic enterprise, as the Press has extensively commented 
beth. N. J.. and 93 Cedar Stree t, New York. Sent by | upon it. We assume that with his acknowledged business SUPERIOR FITTING A new and exciting Story by one of our best authors 
Express C.O.D tact, sagacity and capital, he has projected a feasible, sys 
— a — — | tematic undertaking, which cannot fail. Already he has | SHIRTS & COLLARS. BUY IT, BOYS! 
- added to his original purchases, at very large advances 
Skin Diseases a Specialty. ‘ ; Pa : lel cel sage 


| upon first prices. Land near his improvements has in READY MADE AND TO ORDER. For sale everywhere. Price 5 cents. 
Dr. J. M. VaANDyKE, Graduate of the University of | creased several hundreds per cent., and as his plans are 
oe Ear the rise will continue, until land coutiguous| ie 4. IT EX 7 EX XsXy, FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street. 








Pennsylvania, is the only regular physician that makes 

the treatment of Skin Diseases a specialty. Those who will be increased almost incredibly. We submit that if 127 Broadws ay, corner Waverly Plac eC. 

wish to consult him, either in persou or by letter, will any class of the community deserves to be benefited by etd ee 

fiud him to be first-class in his specialty. that immense outlay, it jg the industrious and prudent, $40 ADAY. Agents wanted. Business new. Ad 
who manage to save something of their small income. THE NEW YORK dress, Southwestern Agency, Carthage, Mo. 


Skin Diseases and their Symptoms, We have placed the prices of our Garden City Park upon 935-38 


Ave (Pravuns, Biackanans)—Symptoms—Hard, small | $3\por iiuth trum yurchaser s0 that uney ean vay one | CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
nian vel arts . cites, . sahans aye Sc iM nou Iron pure 1asers, 5V ‘ - oo i 
pimples with or point ; affect the forehead, cheeks or more lots, according to their means, The land is ; 5 
and nose of both sexes. | been under cultivation, and is located | (Formerly at 820 Broadway and 382 Fifth Ave.), 9 


excellent, and ha : 
Eczexa (TETTER).—Symptoms—Blisters form, which in a well settled community Now located at 


burst and dry into a yellowish or dark crust, maybe in As Mr. Stewart's pen progress this property will No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, GIBSON’S BUILDINGS, 








the form of scales; affects all parts of the body. be largely benefited by them Ve many persons en- ons aaresiaiie siemens 
J Kel) t . t an) NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, 

Women’s Rep Ras oF THE Fack.—Symptoms,—Con- | &4ged during the day in New York City reside at a greater . : cinta . WwW j 
gestion of the skin of the face, with sell Galion and red distance; and to those who have work at home, this loca- (Next door to DELMONICO’S), Cor. Broad ay and Thirteenth Street. 
spots. pimples and roughness of the skin. tian being very healthful, presents an opportunity | Has long enjoyed a reputation which connects with it all HESE BATHS are the largest and most complete i 
I pimy g : I n 

3 R's ‘a: —Syvy ( s—First. ; “dl, ite , ate } 

ARBER’S ItcH:—Symptoms—Fit 1 red, itchy patch | 9 small cost. country most noted and valuable systems of bathing—tle Russian 


is ‘seen, mattery pustules form, become quite hard, and 


shaving becomes painful. A burning sensation is present. PRICES OF THE LOTS. 


It is the only chartered music-school in the State, | and Turkish. The Russian, in the application of vapor, 


whereby they can live comfortably in a cozy home at | that is progressive in present musical instruction in this the City. They combine the best features of the two 
| having no bran hin this city, and being entirely distinct | and the manner of cleansing the skin, together with a 
| 
| 



































Prerico (INTENSE ItcHING), Which begins when the On Jericho Boulevard (Sidewalks) - $: 200 eac b. from other institutions, which imitate its name without | series of douches and plunges, thus effecting relaxation 
clothing is removed; increased by the warmth of the bed. On Denton Avenue a 5 - 100 even attempting to imitate its merits. and reaction, producing a powerful and invigorating 
No eruption except that produced by scratching. On Stewart Avenue > - 100 * Every branch of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Har- | effect ; the Turkish, in the luxurious shampooing of the 

The above and all Skin Diseases cured by Dr. J. M.Van- On Central Avenue - 100 * mony, Composition and Modern Languages is here | whole body 
Dyke. New York Office, No. 6 West 16th Street. Phila- On First Street and Firs o oe - 10 taught (privately and in classes), by the most eminent The use of cold water does not involve such violent 
delphia Office, 1,126 Walnut Street. The Doctor can be On Second Street . - - 130 « instructors in the land, at a price within the reach of all. | shocks as is generally supposed. There is no discomfort 
aatiniina aithcnw tia intta oP ti aad at elthar omtoe On Third Street - “ - 120 * Subscription Books open daily fromm ¥ «a. M. to 3 P.M. attending the process; but, on the contrary, the sensations 

( 2 ! at « bs 4 - an 7 
G08.48 aow On Fourth Street . . - 100 * - — anwc produced are of so pleasing a nature as to render these 
siiandesiniesit VO COW On Fifth Street - ‘ - go « BROOKLYN BRANCH, baths the means of real luxury. 
On Sixth Street - : . - 60 102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State. 
MONEY Vade Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check On Seventh Street a : . 60 “ inact _ m HOURS OF BATHING: 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full par- From 7 A. M. to9 P. M., and on SUNDAYS from 7 4 . 
ticulars FREE. S$. M. Spencer iT Hanover a. eaten, Plots at Special Terms. ALL CORNER $5t0$20 m4 days Agneta wanted) A teens eens to 12 M sila: 
; ? 934 59 eow LOTS ARE FIFTY DOLLARS EXTRA. sle, of either sex, young or old, make more money at = M, 
a ‘ work for usin their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything DAYS FOR LADIES: o 
—— eee ee init nimi BENJ W else. . Particulars trea. Address G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
$5 TO $150 PER WEEK guaranteed to in- . * HITCHCOCK, | * =e MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, — aoa RDAYS, from 

-) telligent and indus strious persons, of either se x, STORE, 439 THIRD AVE., N. Y., 9A. M. tol P. 
to act as our Agents. Business very pleasant. Address, 7 cohol ws peel sin scagaiiaaal 
Tue WESTERN Art Association, Chicago, IIL 934-37 ABOVE THIRTIETH STREET. 

ihe a, Fe 12 A Monta to Lady Agents everywhere. Ad. 
, + + TED pw GROCER. dress, ELLis M’r’G Co., Boston. uw 
\ THAT YOU GET FOR 25 CENTS IN A THREE OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY.— i ei 
months’ trial subscription to the great, popular, Change of S: heme ; $525,000 drawn every 17 days, ‘ F 
illustrated family and story-paper, the ‘“* Cricket on the | commencing August 30th. WINES HAVANA CIGARS, Etc, NEW STORIES IN 
Hearth.” You get a large 16-page paper, containing over | 1 prize Of ........ ccc cccccecccccccccccccceces $100,000 
thirty splendid stories ; also, thrilling sketches, novelets, c .  T rer err rer rrr rrr rr ier er ercr irr ee. «4. 182 FIFTH AVENUE, | pus atl below 23d St. 5 
rare illustrations, answers to correspondents, wit and | 1 prize of. 25,000 7 Seep netoniene FRANK LESLIE $ 
humor, ete., ete., equal to a large book of 300 pages, | 2 prizes of cischnanseceee ° 10,000 





5,000 ECURE PRIVILEGES IN STOCKS 





which could not be bought in any other way for less than | 6 prizes of. 
$3. All sent for three months, in order that everybody 897 other prizes, gondii to $300,000. Information 


y 


AND GOLD »w naying $10, giving pp ied C himney Corner. 


|b 
| 
may see it, for only 25 cents Only $1 a year. The | furnished; orders filled; circulars sent free on application; | ony a ‘month ; no liability above amount paid. Circu- 
best chromo ever offered given to each subscriber. Agents | Spanish Bank Bills and Governments purchased. | lars free. W. F. HUBBELL & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
guaranteed regular salary. Send 25 cents for the paper tf TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street. | 28 Broad St. Box 2,282, New York. tf In No. 431, for this week, are given 
three months, and special terms. JONES & HADLEY, 


*ublishers, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 926-38. 46 ‘ 
——= -- A Thirty Years’ Mystery,” 


The New Number of the Great Comic and Satirical Paper ~ > aT 
’ . of the New World, I | ‘ i i j U \ \ J e EDWARD GREEFY, 


Author of “Blue Jackets,” ete. ; 


FRANK : ; 
BUDG ET of FUN. Grand Pictorial Book of Travels. pan 
‘ls00 FINELY ENGRAVED ILUusTRaTIoNs,| “The Witch Hunter,” 


‘The Joke of Cesarism ; or, The Greedy Boy.”’ ‘Oliver 


Twist Grant Wanting Three Plates of Soup.” Which Cost Over $60,000 to Produce. An Exciting Story of Puritan Days, 
66 ” With “Re g fro Business,” “*Mother Hubbard’ 
THE GREEDY BOY! PUBLISHED IN A LARGE QUARTO VOLUME, WITH ORNAMENTAL BINDING. | {%"" <\ Biting from, Busnes.» Mother, Hubhantts 


66 ade” ai or Cs Stories, Adventures, Anecdote 
THE GREEDY BOY iad Supplied to subscribers only by authorized canvassing agents, For terms and territory, agents will address, = and other capital Stories, Adventures, Anecdotes, 
FOR SALE EVERWHERE. 


Naval News from Newport—Dry Good Quotations. T TES PUBLI N _ 
THE MILLIONAIRE TEAM OF THE WORLD, with UNITED S A SHI G CO., Price, 10 Cents. 


splendid portraits of Astor, Blodgett, Belmont, Stewart 


etc. Rudiments of the Ballet, and numerous other “Trow City Directory Building.” 
Comic Illustrations by the most Popular Artists of th« FRANEK LESLIE, 


time, with 16 pages of original reading m utter 11 c& 13 UNIVERSITY wyw PIRACE, Now Work. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN. JOHN F. “ROW, Treasurer. tf 537 Pearl Street. 




















F R. ANK LESLIE’S 





ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 





Farmer—“ J can’t make a living out of this animal 
RAILROAD Dinaietion “ Well, I / 
U LYSSE S——_ ® 









\ RAERBACCIOE 


Mi ixsurance COMPANY, 
ITARTFORD.CONN.__ 
on™ to any Agent or the ‘Company. 


Saratoga Geyser Spring Water. 
THE 
| Strongest, Puresi, and Best 
Mineral Water known. 
A Powerful Cathartic and a 
Wonderful Tonic. 
CURES 
Biliousness, Kidney Diseases, | 
Rheumatic Dyspepsia, a 
| 











Rheumatism. 





LA TOURETTE HOUSE, | 


REFURNISHED AND IMPROVED. 


BERGEN POINT, N. J- } 
HIS Hotel, with its spacious grounds, is plea- 
santly located at Bergen Point, on the Kill von Kull, 
30 minutes from New York by railroad or steamboat. Com- 
mutation $50 per annum, or $6 per month. 
For gentlemen doing business in New York, the low 
rates of transit to and from the Hotel, the favorable terms 
offered for families through the season, make the La 
TovurETTE Hovse one of the most desirable of Summer 
Hotels now before the public. 
Communications will receive prompt attention. 


Address, LA TOURETTE HOUSE, 
Bergen Point, N. J. 


RICHARD _McMICHAEL, Proprietor. 





nt Dy mailonr 
| ee eo 





PS4, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


(ERECTED ON THE OLD SITE) 


UNIGN SQUARE, cor. of 15th Street, 


NEW YORK, 





O expense has been spared in the erection 
of this Hotel, or in rendering it one of the most 
safe and convenient establishments in the city. It is 
heated by steam, and completely fire-proof throughout 
It contains many fine suits of rooms, and possesses all |° 





the modern appliances necessary to the most perfect 
comfort and elegance The house, which fronts on 
Union Square, is situated in a locality the most healthy 
and airy imaginable. It is, in addition, within a few 

minutes’ walk of the principal Talls, fashionable 
Theatres and places of amusement. Lines of stages and 
horse-cars pass the door momentarily; while, to meet the | 
convenience of the public, in every relation, guests can 
board upon the American or European plan. 

Having conducted old Union Square Hotel for years, 
the undersigned, now that théir new establishment is 
open, not only hope for the continuance of the patron 
age of their old friends, but for extensive recogrition on 
the part of the public generally. Prices as low as those 
of any first-class Hotel. 


DAM & SANBORN, 


° Proprietors 





2 each week. Agents wanted. Business new and 
legitimate. Tuttie & Co., 78 Nassau St., N.Y. 


| the sight, without the 


| changes, 





GRAB-BAG. 
; but I must keep 


THE NATIONAL 


wu rf nger 


cunt declare any dit vidends ; 


The Omnipotent 
Mechanics, the 


Tarrant’s 


s0 that now the invalid 
Spring at his hand. Of 
Aperient is the mo 
scribed for indigestion 





prepared in &@ moment 


Human Frame, d 
tered or destroyed by rec} 


st delightful, 
nervous 
and irregularities of the 


my end up. You sag? let loose. 


bi ut I must keep head and tail of the thing.” 
‘But I’ve got a good thing of it, and I'll Graw till she’s stripped.” 


Hand that constructed and set in motion that Mirack 
1 not intend that it should be marred or shat 
yement Even before it was shaped and 





vivitied, there sprang Spor taneously from the earth vit tali ing agents to repair its 
injuries and prevent its untimely wreck Phen inilary agents were MINERAL 
WATERS, and the finest and most beautiful of them all has bes n duplicated in 


Effervescent Seltzer Aperient ; 


may, in point of fact, always have the famous 
all the refreshing and ebullient draughts, the Seltzer 
and of all preparations that have ever been pre 
headache, constipation, bilious disorders, fevers 
eneral system, it has been the most successful It is 


Sold by all druggist 0 








FBBITT HOUSE 


WASHINGT ON D.C. 


C.C.WILLARD PROP 


STEWART’S 


SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.NVY. 





| Re Y SAFETY STEAM POWER c0., | 


30 Cortlandt Street. | 
New York. 
Superior STEAM ENGINES” AND | 
Boiters, by special machinery and 
duplication of parts. They are Safe, | 
Economical, Easily Managed and not | 
liable to derangement. Their Com 
BINED ENGINE AND BOILER is po | 
liarly adapted to all purposes r 
: quiring small power. More than 400 
engines, from 2 to 100 horse-power, 
in use. Send for iilustrated circular. 
935-59e0Wwo 





SMITH & SQUIRES, 


523 BROADWAY, 


(50 and 52 Chatham St.), 


Importers and Dealers in 








Breech and Muzzle-Loading Shot Guns, | 


Of all the best makers—W. & C. Scott & Sons, Westly Rich 


ards, Hollis, Greener, etc Revolvers and Pistols of all 
kinds, Air and Dart Guns and Cap Rifles. Muzzle and 
| Breech-loading rifles of the most approved makers. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.0.D. Send for 


TForE-WARNED is fore-armed. Keep Henry’s 
Carbonic Save always in the house. Beware of worth 
less imitations. It is indorsed by the leading physicians | 
and pharmaceutists. Genuine, has the private stamp of 
John F. Henry, 8 and 9 College Place, New York. tv) 











527 BROADWAY.ny.. 


Importers of Watches 
AND DEALERS IN 
Fine Diamonds and Jewelry. 


CERMAN 
‘COVERNMENT LOTTERIES. 


SAXON, BRUNSWICK and HAMBURG. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY, 
Whole tickets, $24; halves, $12; quarters, $6; tenth 
Ww ACHSMANN & CO 
75 and 77 Nassau St., New York 
935-86 o | 








$2.40; twentieths, $1.20. 
P.O. Box 3316, 


b gr gd combined with | 
P great power in FIELD, MAR | 
INE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and gen- 
eral outdoor dav and night double 
perspective glasses ; will show ob- 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
miles. Spectacles of the greatest 
power, to strengthen and improve 
dis tressing result of frequent 
SEMMONS, 





Catalogue sent by inclosing stamp. 
Oculists’ Coens | 687 Broadway, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


“UNDEVELOPED WEST 





| OR, FIVE ae IN THE TERRITORIES. 


. . , 
WESTERN CORKESPONDENT OF CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL. 
The only complete history of that vast region between | 
the Mississippi and the Pacific ; its Resources, Climate, 
Inhabitants, Natural Curiosities, etc., with life and adven- 
ture on Prairies, Mountains and the Pacific Coast. Mr. | 
Beadle has spent five years traveling in the new States | 
and Territories, and knows more about their resources, 
etc., than any other writer. The book is illustrated with 
over 250 fine engravings of the Scenery, Cities, Lands, 
Mines, People and Curiosities of the Great West, and is 
the best and fastest selling book ever published. 
specimen pages and circulars, with terms 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CU, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for 
Address, 
tf | 





price list. : tf oO 


“GOLD PENS. 


FOLEY’S CELEBRATED GOLD PENS AND PENCILS 


No, 2 Astor Hovsr, New York. 


J OH N ‘RORBACH, ~ 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc.,| 
No. 499 BROADWA Y, 
Three Doors below St. Nicholas Hotel, 


932-57-0 





New York. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 
PALACE BUREAU TRUNK. 


A discount of 5 per cent. allowed purchasers mention- 
ing th this js adve ‘rtiseme nent. 








Agents w anted Bus siness entirely 
sidde ford, Me. 


$26 ADAY! scores zr 


‘THE WITCH HUNTER : 
A BROTHER’ S REVENGE, 


| A vivid dramatic novel, founded on the events of the 








| period of that witch mania which caused such horrors in 


England and America. This story, by an accomplished 
author, is of the most tom antic and intere sting character, 
and will please all who are wise enough to begin it It | 
will commence in No. 430 of 


Frank Leslie's. Chimney Corner, | 
a aes Ready August 1uh. 
“Jack Harkaway Among the Brigands,” 


Just begun in 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


‘Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly, 


Bids fair to excel in popularity all the other Jack 
Harkaway Stories. 

This week’s number is full of good things. 

A new story, by one of the very best writers, begins in 
No. 357 

Buy it, boys, and buy it for the boys. 





Price Scents. For Sale Everywhere, 


FRANE L LESLIB, 


537 Pearl Street. 


German 


(Aucusr 30, 1873. 





| GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
Organs & Melodeons. 


st Perfect Manufactory in 





NIdest, Largest and Mo 
the United States 


52,000 


Now int 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


popularity 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEW Pens. 


Sold by all respectable dealers 





Wholesale 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


| 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the most beautiful in 
Style and perfect tn tone 
ever made. The CONs« 
« CERTO STOP ts the best 
ever ponees in any 
Organ. It is produced by 
a third set of reeds pecu# 
liarly woiced, the 
» EFFECT of which ts 


é olin MOST CHARMING 
. “ ; ftir yqunn 




















and SOUL STIR- 
a 9 RING, while its IM- 
fH ITATION of the HU- 
il] MAN VOICE is SU- 
® PERR. Terms liberal. 


Res & SON, 481 

: Broadway. N. Y., will 
dispose of 100 } PIANOS and ORGANS of first- 
class makers, including WATERS’, at exe 
tremely low prices for cash, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly payments. New 7- 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
provements, for 827% cash. Organs $55. $75. 
DOUBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 








S$LlO; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. 
count to Ministers, 
Lodges, elc. 


A large dts- 
Churches, Sunday- Schools, Temper- 


AGENTS WANTED. 


BLEES 


NOISELESS 
LOCK-STITCH 
FAMILY 
Sewing-Machine. 
Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
, Strength and beauty 
= of stitch, durability 
of construction, and 
rapidity of motion, 
all and examine 

Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. 
BLEES 8S. M. CO. 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


ance Societies, 















599 Washington Street, 


| Boston, Mass. 
256 State Street, Chicago, IIL 
| 243 North Eighth Street, Philade iphi a, Pa, 
made with Stencil and Key Check Outfits, 
the cheapest and best. Catalogue and sam 
| Pl es free. E. M. DOUGLASS, Brattleboro, Vt. 
9: 








' ROYAL SAXON 
| COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


At Leipsic, 





Germany. 


| 95,000 tickets. 47.500 prizes, 


> |ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 
, New York 878-90 


P. 0. Box 6080. 116 Nassau St. 


} AGENTS WANTED. — Pocket 
‘$25 A DAY! TIMEKEEPE . sent to any part of 
the United States on receipt of $1.—R. T. BAKER 7 Co., 

lr hilade Iphia, P a. 


BUILDERS ‘ 


SEND FOR BOOK CATALOGUE. 
ae KNELL, 27 Warren 8t., N. Y. 


$475 


A — hg! As rents. 
as flour. 


Articles new, and staple 
. LININGTON, Chicago. [921-33 


SCOTTRON’S 


Adjustable Mirror 


Gives the front, side, and back 
views perfectly. Very useful for 
Ye, Ladies, Hatters, Tailors, Milli- 
ners and others. Send for Price 
List, inclosing stamp. 
S. R. SCOTTRON, 
177 Canal St., N.Y. 


At Ww. At W. A. Willard’s Looking | Glass Manufactory. 











SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
$10. KR. W. Wotcort, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 
931-82 





'FRANK LESLIE’S 
oie: Corner. 


New Storics Coming. 
In No. 430 will begin 


“A THIRTY YEARS’ MYSTERY,” 


By EDWARD GREEY, 
Author of “ Blue Jackets,” etc.; and 


“THE WITCH HUNTER,” 


An Exciting Story of Puritan Days. 


In No. 429, issued August 4th, appear “A Blow in the 
Dark,” ‘‘The Ninth Page,” ‘‘A Narrow Escape,” ‘‘The 
Hardhack Mistake,” and a number of other excellent 
stories, etc, 

Price 10 cents. For sale every where 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N.Y. 
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